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n 


the  general  preface  to  thefe  three  volumes  we  meet  wltl% 
the  following  paflage,  which  claims  a  particular  notice  from 


us. 


*  Were  I  ambitious  of  any  other  patron  than  the  public/  fays 
Mr.  Gibboii,  '  I  would  inferibe  this  work  to  a  ftatefman,  who,  in  a 
long,  a  ftormy,  and  at  length  an  unfortunate  adminiftration,  had 
uuny  political  opponents,  almdft  without  a  perfonal  enemy ;  who  has 
rained,  in  his  fall  from  power,  many  faithful  and  difinterefted 
Wends ;  and  who,  under  the  prefTure  of  fevere  infirmity,  enjoys  the 
lively  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  his  incomparable  tem¬ 
per.  Lord  North  will  permit  me  to  exprefs  the  feelings  of  ffiend- 
%in  the  language  of  truth  ;  but  even  truth  and  friendfhip  flioul4 
filent,  *  if  he  ftiU  difpenfed  the  favours  of  the  crown.* 

This  is  feemingly  well  faid.  In  appearance  it  does  honour  to 
Lord  North,  and  does  honour  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  And  it  ftrongly 
Poinds  us  of  that  honeft  burft  of  generolity  in  Mr.  Pope, 
l^idft  all  the  cunning  and  meannefs  of  his  artificial  charafter^ 

^ben,'  in  1721,  he  addrclTed  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  the  following 
liines ; 
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In  vain  to  deferts  thy  retreat  is  made. 

The  mufe  attends  thee  to  the  ftlcnt  (hade  : 

’Tis  hers  the  brave  man’s  lateft  fteps  to  trace; 

Rejudge  his  ads,  and  dignify  difgrace. 

When  int’rell  calls  off  all  her  fueaking  train* 

And  all  th*  oblig’d  defert,  and  all  the  vain  ; 

She  waits  or  to  the  fcaftbld  or  the  cell. 

When  the  laft  ling’ring  friend  has  bid  farewell. 

Ev’n  now  *(hc  (hades  thy  ev’ning  walk  with  bays, 

^o  hireling  (he,  no  profiitutc  to  praife)  ; 

Ev’n  now,  obfervant  of  the  parting  ray. 

Eyes  the  calm  fun-fet  of  thy  various  day ; 

I'hro^  fortune’s  cloud  one  truly  great  can  fee. 

Nor/fears  to  tell  that  Mojitim^k  is  be. 

Mere  we  fee  the  poet  and  the  hiftorian  fecmingly  contencSn; 
with  each  other,  in  delicacy  of  attention  to  their  own  honour, 
and  indignity  of .fentiment.towards  an  ejedcd.miniftcr.  But 
Mr;  Gibbon’s  apparent  generofity  of  conduit  lofes  all  its  force 
with  thofe,  who  know  the  original  enmity  of  his  fpirit  to  Lord 
North,  and  the  fudden  converlion  of  that  enmity  into  friendihipi 
And  we  therefore  lay*  the  following  anecdote  before  our  reader^  j 
afliiring  them  that  we  firmly  believe  it' to  be  all  true.  In  Jane 
lyBi  Mr.  Fox’s  library  came  to  be  fold.  Amongft  his  other 
books,  the  firft  volume  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  hiftory  was  brought 
to  the  hammer,  rin  the  blank  leaf  v of  this  was  a  note,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.- Fox,  ftating  a  remarkable  declaration  cf 
^ur  hiftorian  at  a  well-known  tavern* in  PalUMal!,  and  CC.? 
Irafting  it  with  Mr.. Gibbon’s  political  conduit  afterwards 

•  The  author,’  it  obferved,  ‘  at  Brookes’s  faid,  That  there  wa 
no  falva  ion for  this  country^  until  six  heads- of  the  principal 

"^^perfons  m  adminiftration,’  Lord  North  being  tlien  priiac 
jnihifter,  ^  were  xaid  upon  the.tabxe.  Yet/  as  theob*^ 
.fervation.  added,  ‘  eleven  days  afterwards,  t  this  fame  gentleirua 
accepted  a  place  of  a  lord  •of  .trade  \st\dex  ftiole  very  luiniftei^ 

•  and  has  aSied  with,  them  ever  fince^  This  extraordinary  anec* 
.^ote,  thus  recorded,  very  naturally,  excited  the  attention  of  th® 

Smrehafers.  Numbers  wilhed. to ; have  in* their  own  pofleffion, 
honourable  teftimony  from  Mr.  Fox,  in  favour  oH  Mr. 
Gibbon.  The  contention  for  it  role  to  a  confidcrable  height. 

w  , 

And  theWedume,  by  the  aid  of  this  manufcript  addition  to  itj 
'Was  fold  for  three  guineas.  .From  liich  a  ftate  of  favage  hoftili^ 
in  Mr.  Gibbon,  did  the  rod  of  this  minifterial  Hermes  chani 
.him  down,  in  eleven  days  only ;  and  change  the  man  who  ftood 
it  were,  with  his  axe  .  in  his  hand,  ready  to  behead  him 
five  of  his  aflbeiates,  into  a  fure  friend ;  a  friend  in  power 
and— now  the  fpirit  of  ambition  is  forced  to  deep  in  the 
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of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  he  himfcif  is  obliged  to  retire  into  Switzer-^ 
land,  a  friend  out  of  it. 

The  FIRST  cliapter  of  this  volume  (chap,  thirty-ninth  in  the 
feries  of  the  volumes)  contains  the  hiftory  of  Thcodoric,  the 
Gothic  fovereign  of  Italy.  Hut  the  hillory,  at  is  fa 

broken,  (hort,  and  unintcrefting,  that  the  reader  becomes  tired 
at  the  very  outfet.  I'his  arifes  principally,  we  believe,  frora 
the  imperfeflnefs  of  the  original  notices.  Yet,  from  whatever 
it  arifes,  it  has  a  very  unpropitious  influence  upon  the  prefent 
chapter.  We  fee  a  fet  of  barbarians  moving  before  us,  of 
whom  we  know  little,  and  for  whom  we  care  lefs ;  doing  no* 
thing,  either  to  attra^ft  our  attention  or  to  provoke  our  regard4 
This  difguft,  however,  goes  off  by  degrees.  Theodoric,  reign* 
ing  peaceably  in  Italy,  becomes,  in  fonie  meafure,  a  favourite 
with  us ;  and  the  deaths  of  Boethius  and  Symmnachus  intereft 
us  in  their  favour. 

In  p.  26  Nardini  is  cited  for  feying,  what  he  does  not  (ay* 

*  Thefe  horfes  of  Monte  CavaUo’  at  Rome,  Mr.  Gibbon  tefls 
us  in  a  note,  ^  had  been  tranfported  from  Alexandria  to  the 

*  baths  of  Conftantine’  (Nardini,  p.  188).  Yet,  what  are  the 
very  words  of  Nardini  ?  We  have  not  the  original  Italian  by 
US;  but,  in  Graevius's  tranflation  of  the  work  into  Latin,  they 
ire  thefe :  ‘  PanviniuSy  parte  prima  de  Rep.  Romana,  a  Con- 

*  ftantino  Alexandria  deportatos  ojferit^  et  in  Thermis  ejus  po^ 
^fitosj  quod  vero  proximum  videtnr'^.^  Nardini,  we  fee,  does 
notalTcrt  the  point  himfelf;  he  only  cites  Panvinius  for  afl'erting 
it.  And  this  aflertion,  he  adds,  ‘  feems  to  be  nearejl  to  the 

*  truth*  We  mention  not  this  inftance,  as  any  ftriking  devi* 
ition  in  Mr.  Gibbon  from  his  cited  authorities*  We  notice  it 
only  as  a  fmall  one  ;  as  a  flight  evidence  of  that  want  of  accu- 
ncy  in  him,  which  we  marked  in  the  firft  volume.  And  a 
trifling  one  of  this  nature,  where  no  prejudice  could  interpofe, 
and  no  unfeithfulnefs  take  place,  is  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  tho 
general  inaccuracy  of  his  references. 

In  p.  3  Mr.  Gibbon  fpeaks  of  Ennodius,  as  *  the  blfhop  of 

*  Pavia ;  I  mean  the  ecclefiaftic  who  wiftied  to  be  a  biihop/ 
This  is  fo  darkly  worded,  that  it  leaves  the  reader  without  a 
Weaning.  Nor  can  he  underftand  it  till  he  comes  to  p.  13. 
There  he  finds  that,  ‘  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  the  orator, 

*  [Ennodius]  was  rewarded  with  the  blftiopric  of  Pavia.^  And 
^cn,  for  the  firft  time,  he  obferves  that  Mr.  Gibbon  intended 
to  tell  us  before,  Ennodius  was  then  feeking  the  bilhopric  which 

obtained.— In  p.  10  *  Theodoric^s  march^  is  faid  to  be 
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*  fnppllod  and  illuftrated  by  Ennodius  where  the  author  mean? 
that  the  account  of  it  is  ‘  fupplicd/  and  the  courfe  of  it  ^  illuf. 


‘  trated/  by  Ennodius. — In  p.  12  the  wife  or  concubine  ot 
Theodoric  is  faid,  to  have  met  his  flying  troops  at  the  entrance 
of  their  camp,  and  to  have  turned  them  back  by  her  reproaches. 
‘  She  prefented,  and  almoft  difplayed/  adds  a  note,  ‘  the  ori- 
^  ginal  recefs.’  Here  the  obfeurity  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps, 
for  the  fake  of  the  modefty.  But  the  modefty  might  have  been 
retained,  and  the  obfeurity  avoided.  It  is  in  p.  ic8,  109,  where 
we  note  ‘  the  indecency  of  the  women  on  the  ramparts,  who 

*  had  revealed  their  moft  fecret  charms  to  the  eyes  of  the  af. 

*  failants.^— In  p.  13,  14,  he  mentions  ‘  the  volume  of  public 

*  epiftles,  compofed  by  Calliodorius  in  the  royal  name,’  as  ‘hav- 

*  ing  obtained  more  implicit  credit  than  they  feem  to  defen t! 
Yet,  throughout  the  whole  chapter  afterwards  he  builds  hij 
hiftory  upon  the  groundwork  of  thefe  very  epiflles  ^  without  ent 
hint  of  doubt  concerning  the  author^s  knowledge,  and  without 
tne  lhadow  of  derogation  from  his  veracity.— -In  p.  21  we  have 
this  petty  ftroke  of  arrogance :  ‘  I  will  neither  hear  nor  recon- 

*  cile  the— arguments,*  occ. — In  p.  23  Theodoric  is  faid  to  have 

*  loved,  the  virtues  which  he  pojj'ejfed^  and  the  talents  of  which 
‘  he  was  deftitute.*  The  meaning  is  obfeured  by  the  defed  in 
the  language.  The  fentence  fhould  have  faid,  that  he  ‘  loved’ 
in  others  ‘  the  virtues  which  he  pofTelTed*  himfelf^  &c.— Li 
p.  25  Theodoric  is  faid,  very  harflil^,  to  have  ‘  imprinted  ih 
‘  footjleps  of  a  conqueror  on  the  Capitoline  hill when  he 
fliould  have  been  declared  only,  to  have  fet  the  foot  of  a  con* 
queror  upon  it.  In  the  fame  page  Mr.  Gibbon  fpeaks  thus, 
concerning  the  cloacae  or  common-fewers  at  Rome :  ^  How 
^  fuch  works  could  be  executed  by  a  king  of  Rome,  is  yet  a 
^  problem.*  This  is  not  ill  faid;  but  the  obfervation  ought  to 
have  been  carried  much  farther.  Hiflorical  fcepticifm  is  th: 
natural  exertion  of  a  mind  vigorous  and  thinking;  while  the 
fcepticifm  of  religion  is  the  mark  generally,  of  a  head  enflaved  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  paflions,  and  reduced  by  it  into  a  religious 
debility.  In  reading  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Romans,  we  meet 
wdth  incidents  that  no  fober  credulity  can  admit.  We  fee  a  city, 
that  was  reared  only  by  a  few  fugitives,  in  the  fpace  only  ot  fjt 
reigns,  become  fo  exceedingly  populous,  according  to  the 
and  old^  accounts  of  the  Romans  themfelves ;  as  to  contain 
vrithin  it  eighty  thoufand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  t ; 
confequently,  of  all  ages,  not  lefs  thanyit/r  or  five  hunared  thoufi 


•  In  pages  i6,  17,  19,  20,  22,, 23,  24,  25,  27,  29,  30,  31,  3 
37.  40.  and  41. 

t  Livy,  i.  44,  from  Fabius  Piftor. 
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ferfons.  And,  in  the  reign  immediately  we  fee  thofc 

fewers  conftruded,  which  exilted  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  the  ad- 
niiration  of  the  imperial  Romans ;  wliich  continue  the  wonder 
cf  all  the  curious  world  to  this  day ;  and  the  cleanfing  and  repair- 
ins:  of  which,  when  they  had  been  once  negledled  and  choaked, 
coft  the  Romans  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  talents  or  about  twj 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money.  Thefe  hiftorical  m/- 
racles^t  having  no  fupernatural  authority  to  atteft  them,  carry 
fuch  a  monftrous  incredibility  with  them,  as  mulf  overfet  every 
common  meafure  of  faith,  and  ihock  even  credulity  itfclf. 

The  SECOND  chapter,  or  chapter  fortieth,  is  an  account  of 
JulHnian  and  his  queen,  his  court,  his  fortrefles,  his  introdudtion 
of  lilk-worms,  his  fupprellion  of  the  fchools  at  Athens,  his 
ending  the  fucc.^ffion  of  confuls  at  Rome,  he.  he.  he.  But, 
in  all  this  accumulation  of  mifcellaneous  matter,  how  do  w'e 
trace  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  ?  Except  in  fome  in¬ 
cidental  points  concerning  his  fortrelTes,  we  fee  nothing  in  the 
whole,  that  marks  with  the  flighteff  line  of  fa6l,  the  falling,  or 
even  the  declining,  frame  of  the  empire.  And,  in  the  fecond 
page  of  the  firft  volume,  w^e  were  aiTured  that  we  Ihould  have 
only  ‘  the  moft  important  circumftances  of  its  decline  and  fall.* 
So  different  from  the  promife  is  the  performance  !  And  fo  for¬ 
getful  is  the  author  of  his  own  purpofe  and  plan  ! 

The  manner  too  is  full  of  fliort,  quick  turns,  that  give  us 
ihe'pointed  brevity,  and  frequent  obfeurity,  of  Tacitus.  Thefe 
repeatedly  flop  the  advance  of  the  reader.  He  is  obliged  to 
paufe  and  examine,  before  he  can  proceed.  And  thefe  frequent 
ruhs^  in  the  courfe  of  the  reading,  give  a  difagreeablenefs  to  the 
movements  of  the  hillory.  The  author  alfo  adds  to  this  dif¬ 
agreeablenefs,  by  another  circumltance  in  his  conduft.  He  writes 
frequently  to  his  own  ideas  only ;  he  refleits  not  on  the  ideas  of 
his  reader.  He  therefore  throws  out  allufions,  that  are  not  un- 
fiood  as  they  arife,  that  perplex  the  memory,  and  that  embarrafs 
the  judgment.  And  the  naration,  if  narration  it  can  be  called, 

•S  ftill  uninterefting.  It  has,  indeed,  too  much  of  differtation  in 
The  whole  is  little  more  than  a  differtation  upon  the  hijlory. 
And  it  is  this,  which  gives  a  languor  and  a  feeblenefs  to  the 
ges-.  that  the  incidents  of  hillory  would  not  have  given. 

In  p.  53  Mr.  Gibbon  lays  open  the  lafeivious  chara£ler  of 
heodora,  the  queen  of  Juftinian.  He  gives  us,  indeed,  the^ 
oft  notorious  adls  of  her  profligacy,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  ^  veiled 
in  the  obfeurity  of  a  learned  language/  But  he  produces  the 
ffages  at  full  length,  when  he  needed  only  to  have  hinted  at 
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it ;  and  when  a  modeft  man  would  have  done  fo.  He  ev'ci) 
gives  us  a  repetition  of  partakes.  This  fhews  his  heart  to  have 
been  delighted  with  the  fubjeef.  And  he  even  fubjohis  a  note 
in  Englilh  to  one  of  them,  in  order  to  point  it  out  more  fully 
to  the  notice  of  his  reader. 

The  language  has  the  fame  faults  as  before.  In  p.  45  Proclus 
is  ‘  the  friend  of  Juftinian,  and  the  enemy  of  every  otlier  adop^ 

♦  tion  that  is,  an  enemy  to  the  adoption  of  any  other  perfon  as 
heir  to  the  empire.  In  j>age  48  we  have  thefe  words :  ^  their 

*  religion,  an  honourable  problem,  betrays  occafional  conformity, 
^  with  a  fecrct  attachment  to  paganifm/  What  is  aii  honour, 
able  problem  ?  Their  ‘  occalional  conformity  to  Chriltianity,* 
with  their  ^  fecret  attachment’  to  paganifin  ?  But  how  is  this 

*  honourable  ?’  And  if  fo,  how  is  it  a  ^  problem  ?’  In  p.  67 
he  fpcaks  of  the  priefts  and  their  relics,  which  had  been  inter* 
pofed  bctw^een  two  parties  of  combatants,  in  order  to  feparate 
them  ;  as  ‘  interpofed  to  Jeparate  the  bloody  confiff  itfelf.  In 
p.  71  he  calls  the  web  of  the  filkworm  its  ^golden  tomb.’  In 
p.  78  he  repeatedly  fpealcs  of  ‘  the  education*  of  Jilkworms\  and 
calls  the  ftralts  of  Bofphorous  and  the  Hellefpont,  without  any 
qualifying  expreffion,  ^  the  gates  of  the  city’  Confiantinoplc, 
In  p.  84  he  fiys,  ‘  a  whole  people,  the  manufafturers  of  Tyre 
^  and  Berytus,  was  reduced  to  extreme  mifepy/  In  p.  86  he 
mentions  a  man,  whofe  ^  Jlyle  fcarcely  legible*^  In  p.  93 
SL  plan  is  faid  to  be  ‘  deferibed,’  when  the  author  means  drawn. 
In  p..  105  Xenophon,  we  arc  told,  ^  fuppofes^  in  his  romance, 
^  the  fame  barbarians  agajnft  whom  he  had  fought  in  his  retreat,* 
In  p,  1 12  we  are  informed,  that  the  Athenians,  ^  about  thirty 

*  thoufand  males,  cond'enjed  wdthin  the  period  of  a  fmgle  life,  the 
^  genius  of  ages  and  millions.’  And,  in  p.  121,  fays  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon,  ‘  I  regret  this  chronology^  fo  far  preferable,’  &c.  when  he 
ought  to  have  faid,  ‘  I  regret  the  dtfuje  of  this  chronology,’  &c. 

*  I  regret  [the  difufe  of]  this  chronology,’  of  computing 
from  tlie  creation  of  the  world,  ‘  fo  far  preferable  to  our  double 
^  and  perplexed  method,  of  counting  backwards  and  forwards 
^  the  years  before  aiid  after  the  Chriltian  aera,’  fays  Mr,  Gibbon 
in  p.  I2I.  He  then  adds,  as  rriany  authors  have  added  before 
him,  that  ‘  in  the  Weft,  the  Chriftian  a^ra  was  firft  invented  in 

♦  the  fixth  century;’  and  that  ‘  it  was  propagated  in  the  eighth 

•  by  tlie  authority  and  writings  of  venerable  Bede.’  The  af- 
fertion  concerning  Bede,  as  if  he  was  the  firft  who  ufed  the 
Chriftian  aera,  is  iurely  as  falfe  as  it  is  common.  Bede  only  ufed 
the  aera,  as  others  had  ufed  it  befpre  him.  His  ‘  authority,’  therefor^ 
did  not*  recommend  it  to  the  world.  A  Saxon  of  Northumbria 
v/as  not  likely  to  have  fuch  an  ‘  authority.’  He  found  it  already 
\  propagated  i’  it  c^e  recommended  to  him  by  the  ‘  authority 
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#f  the  preceding  ufers.  And  he  accordingly  ufes  it  in  his 
Chronicon,  without  the  leajl  notice  previoufiy  concerning  ity  as  whaf 
common  to  the  writers^  and  familiar  to  the  readers^  of  his  age 
and  country ;  coupling  it  as  it  had  been  ufed  to  be  coupled^ 
with  the  antecedent  xra  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  la  this 
planner  he  enters  upon  what  he  calls  his 

«SEXTA  iETAS; 

Anno  Caefaris  Augufti  — ,  Jefus  Chriftu% 
filius  Dei,  fextam  mundi  aetatem  fua 
confecravit  adventu 


‘  Anno 

<  Mundi  ChriftI 

<3952-  I. 


Firft  invented* by  Dionyfius  Exignus  in  525,  it  was  (bon 
adopted,  no  doubt,  as  an  ufeful  hinge  of  chronology,  upon 
which  it  could  conveniently  turn,  to  look  either  badcwarcl  or 
fonrard  ;  became  general  upon  the  continent^  in  conjundtion  with 
the  old  one ;  and  therefore  was  ufed  by  Bede  in  this  ifland,  with 
all  that  apparent  eafe  with  which  our  modern  writers  ufb  it  at 
prefeiit. 

In  p.  89  Mr.  Gibbon  fpeaks  of  that  aflerted  repetition  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes’s  burning-glafles  by  Proclus,  in  thefe  terms  :  ‘  A  raa- 
‘  chine  was  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  confifting  of  aa 
‘  hexagon  mirror  of  polilhed  brafs,’  &c.  And  the  note  an¬ 
nexed  tells  us,  that  ^  Tzetzes  deferibes  the  artifice  of  thefe 
*  burning-glaffes,’  Mr.  Gibbon  therefore  refers  to  Tzetzes,  for 
his  accounr of  them.  Yet  an  unlucky  blunder  in  his  real  auttor* 
detects  his  delufive  reference  to  the  nominal  one.  The  words  of 
Tzetzes  are  thefe: 

1 

6>c  Aortal rtsi  ocsifae 

evil  xetfo^poy  iiaclmif  0  ytfcoej: 

jlHiich,  tranflated,  runs  thus  : 

When  Marcellus  removed  the  (hips  a  bow-fhot  off. 

Old  Archimedes  brought  out  a  mirror  which  he  had  conftnifted. 

i^ut  where  is  this  mirror  faid  to  be,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  denominates 
if,  an  ‘  hexagon  ?’  In  thefe  very  lines,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  renders 
\ihem.  The  word  '  in  the  fecond  line,  he  eonfiders  as 

ttiyari’cr;  and  the  produSlion  of  the  mirror  he  interprets  into 
the  fexangular  nature  of  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  blunder  is  not 
iis  own ;  he  derives  it  from  the  hand  of  another.  M.  Buffon 
^ade  it  for  him*^  M.  de  Buffon,  fays  Mr.  Dutens,  ‘  relating 
‘  this  paflTage  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the  year  174/1 
^^*99?  of  a  hexagon  mirror,  though  Txeties  mentions 


♦  Smith’!  Opera  Bedae,  p.  |6, 
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*  no  fuch  thing ;  tliat  celchratccl  academician,  or  the  pcrfo’^ 

‘  who  communicated  to  him  this  pallhgc,  certainly  miftoolc  the 
‘  word  €^a>a’V>  which  fignihes  educensy  for  a  hexagon'.’ 

And,  as,  this  produces  a  molf  ridiculous  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  M.  Burton  and  of  Mr.  Ciibhon,  in  that  very  language  of 
Greek  which  they  pretend  to  tranflate;  fo  it  fliews  Mr.  (iibbon 
in  a  ftill  more  ridiculous  light  to  us,  citing  Biiftoii  though  he 
refers  to  I'zct/es,  conftruing  'IVxnzes  only  by  the  tranfiation 
of  Burton,  and  expoling  his  mode  of  managing  his  quotations 
in  general,  by  this  dete^xed  inftance  pf  his  condueSf. 

I'he  THIRD,  or  forty-firrt  chapter. — Mr.  Gibbon  having, 
in  the  three  firll  volumes,  deduced  the  hiftory  of  the  empire  to 
its  fidl  in  the  JVe/ly  was  now  to  purfue  it  to  its  equal  fall  \:\  the 
Eaji.  But  docs  he  do  fo  ?  No,  The  very  firft  chapter  of  this 
volume  carries  us  dircilly  back  into  the  VVeft  again  ;  it  takes 
ns  cve*i  into  Italy.  It  there  gives  us  the  fubjequent  hiftory  of 
the  late  capital  of  the  Wert  j  its  hiftory  after  it  has  ccafed  to  be 
the  capital ;  when  it  is  no  longer  the  metropolis  even  of  Italy 
itfelf,  and  when  it  only  ranks  as  fccond  to  Ravenna.  Ih:^ 
foji-obit  kind  of  hiftory  is  exceedingly  ftrange.  It  flicws  the 
hiftorian  to  have  either  fixed  no  limits  to  his  cxcurfions,  or  to  have 
flighted  them.  But  he  had  firft  fixed  and  then  flighted.  In  the 
preface  to  this  very  volume  he  fays,  that  he  ‘  now  difeharges  kis 
'  premifiy  and  completes  his  dcfigUy  of  writing  the  hiftory  of  tr.e 

*  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  iii  the  JVeJl  and  the 

*  Ea/lJ*  Yet,  in  his  very  firft  chapter  afterwards,  he  gives  us 
a  long  account  of  what  happened  in  the  Weft,  In  Italy,  and  at 
Rome ;  when  tlie  empire  had  already  de^clined  and  fallen  therth 
His  whole  chapter  is  a  detail  of  events^  in  which  the  Roman 
empire  had  not  the  flighteft  concern  ;  as  they  arc  merely  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  who  had  previoufly  pulled  dowm  the  vv  cftcin 
empire,  and  merely  the  vidfories  of  thofe  who  now  contjucreJ 
the  conquerors  of  the  empire.  But  this  t(iird  chapter  at  oiu 
partakes  in  the  fault  of  tlie  firft,  and  varies  it  confiderably.  ft 
iwlates  the  tranfadtions  of  Belifarius,  in  reducing  thofe  who  h;d 
rent  Carthage  and  Italy  from  the  wxftern  empire,  and  in  annex¬ 
ing  both  again  to  the  eaftern.  We  thus  fee  the  dedine  and 
of  the  empire,  all  in  an  inverted  pofitlon.  We  behold  that  \cry 
empire  of  the  Weft,  which  w^e  had  pioufly  buried  in  tlie  gr.u^j 
and  over  which  we  had  fung  a  melanclicly  requieniy  railed  by 
the  hand  of  miraculous  violence  from  the  earth,  and  brouj;*' 
upon  the  ftage  again.  And  nothing  furely  can  equal 
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fl^furdity  of  this  condiiiSl:  in  the  hillorian,  except  that  drama¬ 
tical  ftroke  of  Dryden’s,  in  which  one  of  the  fiage-cUad  cries  out 
to  the  man  who  would  have  carried  him  off; 

Hold,  you  damn’d  confounded  dog. 


I  am  to  rife  and  jpeak  the  epilogue. 

In  p.  122  we  arc  told,  tint  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had  ob¬ 
tained  ‘  a  legal  eftablifhment’  in  Italy  and  Africa  ;  and  that 
‘  the  titles  which  Roman  victory  had  inferibed  were  erafed  with 
‘  equal  j office  by  the  fword  of  the  barbarians.’  Here  we  have 
a  remarkable  equivocation  in  the  ufe  of  a  fingle  word.  Title  is 
ufed  by  the  author  for  an  infcriptio%  when  he  actually  means  a 
right. — In  p.  i  2S  we  hear  of  ^  a  deep  trench,  which  was  pro^ 

*  longed  at  firff  in  perpendicular.^  and  afterwards  in  parallel,  lines, 

‘  to  cover  the  wings  of  an  army.’  What  is  the  prolorgation  of 
a  trench  in  perpcjidicular.^  as  oppofed  to  pared lel.^  lines  ? — In  p.  130 
the  Roman  infantry  ‘  yielded  to  the  more  prevailing  ufe  and  re- 
‘  putation  of  tliC  cavalry;’  that  is,  we  believe.,  were  not  in  fuch 
frequent  ufe  and  high  reputation  as  the  cavalry.  —  In  p.  149 
Pharas  ^  expe<ltedj  during  a  winter  fiege,  the  operation  of  diftrefs 
‘  on  the  mind  of  the  Vandal  king;’  that  is,  he  waited  for  it. 
In  p.  179  we  have  this  elegant  jcit :  ‘  Labat  reckoned  at  Rome 
‘  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight  thouiand  iive  hundred  and  fixty- 

*  eight  Chrillian  fouls,  befides  eight  or  ten  thouiand  Jews— 

‘  without  fouls  ?’ — O  lepiclum  caput  ! 

There  is  a  quick,  glancing  turn  of  reflection  in  the  author, 
that  very  frequently  throws  the  reader  out  in  the  purfuit,  and 
leaves' him' behind.  ThisTs  one  of  the  many  touches  cf  Tacitus, 
in  Mr.  Gibbon.  And  it  is  marked,  as  in  Tacitus,  by  a  haffy 
abruptnefs  of  ideas,  and  an  involving  Jarknefs  of  words. — 
In  p.  202,  203,  ^  the  martial  train  which  attended  Belifarius's 
^  footffeps’  in  the  ftreets  of  Conftanti.iople,  is  faid  to  have  ^  left 
‘  his  perfon  more  accejible  than  in  a  duy  of  battle f  What  does 
this  mean  ? — In  p.  205  ^  ff'heodofius  had  been  educated  in  the 
‘  Eunomian  hcrefv ;  the  African  voyage  was  coniecrated  by  the 
^  baptifm  and  aufpicious  name  of  the  firff  follower  who  em- 
^  barked;  and  the  profelyte  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his 
‘  fpiritcal  parents,  Bclifariusand  Antonina,’  This  is  a  fentence 
Thehano  anigtnate  digna. 

The  author  is  alfo  involved  hlmfclf,  at  times,  in  the  cloud 
which  he  fpreads  over  his  readers,  i^age  205  we  are  told  tliac 
Belifarius,  difeovering  his  wife  and  an  almoff  naked  youth  hv 
themi'elves  in  a  fubterrancan  chamber,  ^  cenfenied  to  Jifbeueve 
'  the  evidence  of  his  own  fenfes,’  But  this  pofuive  confent  is 
iminediatelv  afterwards  ffateJ  as  a  doubtful  one.  ‘  From  this 
^  pleafing,  ai*d  perluijs  voluntary  dclufion,’  adds  i\lr.  Gibbon, 
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^  no  fuch  thing;  that  celebrated  academician,  or  the  perfon 
*  who  communicated  to  him  this  pallige,  certainly  miftook  the 
‘  word  which  fignifies  educens^  for  a  hexagon*,’ 

And,  as.  this  produces  a  moft  ridiculous  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  M.  BufFon  and  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  that  very  language  of 
Greek  which  they  pretend  to  tranflate ,  fo  it  (hews  Mr.  Gibbon 
in  a  ftill  more  ridiculous  light  to  us,  citing  Buffbn  though  he 
refers  toTzetzes,  conftruing  Tzetzes  only  by  the  tranflation 
of  BufFon,  and  expofing  his  mode  of  managing  his  quotations 
in  general,  by  this  detected  inftance  pf  his  condudf. 

The  THIRD, -or  forty-firft  chapter. — Mr.  Gibbon  havin?, 
in  the  three  flrlt  volumes,  deduced  the  hiftory  of  the  empire  to 
its  fall  In  the  JVeJl^  was  now  to  purfue  it  to  its  equal  fall  in  the 
Eaji.  But  does  he  do  fo  ?  No,  The  very  firft  chapter  of  this 
volume  carries  us  diredlly  back  into  the  Weft  again;  it  takes 
us  even  into  Italy.  It  there  gives  us  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of 
the  late  capital  of  the  Weft ;  its  hiftory  after  it  has  ceafed  to  be 
the  capital ;  when  it  is  no  longer  the  metropolis  even  of  Itdv 
itfelf,  and  when  it  only  ranks  as  fecond  to  Ravenna.  This 
fojl-obit  kind  of  hiftory  is  exceedingly  ftrange.  It  fliews  the 
hiftorian  to  have  either  fixed  no  limits  to  his  excurfions,  or  to  have 
flighted  them.  But  he  had  firft  fixed  and  then  flighted.  In  the 
preface  to  this  very  volume  he  fays,  that  he  ^  now  difeharges  his 
‘  promife^  and  completes  his  defgn^  of  writing  the  hiftory  of  the 

*  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  iii  the  JVeJl  and  the 

*  Ea/l^*  Yet,  in  his  very  firft  chapter  afterwards,  he  gives  us 
a  long  account  of  what  happened  in  the  Weft,  in  Italy,  and  at 
Rome ;  when  the  empire  had  already  declined  and  fallen  there. 
His  whole  chapter  is  a  detail  of  events,  in  which  the  Roman 
empire  had  not  the  flightett  concern ;  as  they  are  merely  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  who  had  previoufly  pulled  down  the  weftern 
empire,  and  merely  the  victories  of  thofe  who  now  conquereJ 
the  conquerors  of  the  empire.  But  this  tlnird  chapter  at  on:e 
partakes  in  the  fault  of  the  firft,  and  varies  it  confiderably.  It 
relates  the  tranfaftions  of  Belifarius,  in  reducing  thofe  who  haJ 
rent  Carthage  and  Italy  from  the  weftern  empire,  and  in  annex¬ 
ing  both  again  to  the  eaftern.  We  thus  fee  the  decline  and 
of  the  empire,  all  in  an  inverted  pofition.  We  behold  that  very 
empire  of  the  Weft,  which  we  had  pioufly  buried  in  tl:e  grave, 
and  over  which  we  had  fung  a  melancholy  requiem^  railed  by 
the  hand  of  miraculous  violence  from  the  earth,  and  brought 
upon  the  ftage  agaiii.  And  nothing  fuicly  can  equal  t:v: 

. ■  1 1 ^  .  . . . . 
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abfurdity  of  tliis  condu£l  in  the  hillorian,  except  that  drama¬ 
tical  llrolce  of  Drydcn’s,  in  which  one  of  the  ft  age -dead  cries  out 
to  the  man  who  would  have  carried  him  off  3 

- - —Hold,  you  damn’d  confounded  dog, 

I  am  to  rife  and  Jpeak  the  epilogue. 

In  p.  122  we  are  told,  tliat  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had  ob¬ 
tained  ‘  a  legal  eftablidiment’  in  Italy  and  Africa ;  and  that 
‘  the  titles  which  Roman  vidlory  had  inferibed  were  erafed  with 
‘  equal  juftice  by  the  fword  of  the  barbarians/  Here  we  have 
a  remarkable  equivocation  in  the  ufe  of  a  fingle  word.  Title  is 
ufed  by  the  author  for  an  infeription^  when  he  actually  means  a 
right. — In  p.  128  we  hear  ot  ^  a  deep  trench,  which  was  pro^ 

*  longed  at  firlt  in  perpendicular^  and  afterwards  in  parallel,  lines, 

‘  to  cover  the  wings  of  an  army.’  What  is  the  prolongation  of 
a  trench  in  perpendicular^  as  oppofed  to  parJlel^  lines  ? — In  p.  130 
the  Roman  infantry  ^  yielded  to’ the  more  prevailing  ufe  and  re- 
‘  putation  of  the  cavalry  /  that  is,  we  believe^  were  not  in  fuch 
frequent  ufe  and  high  reputation  as  the  cavalry. —  In  p.  149 
Pharas  ^  expeSied^  during  a  winter  fiege,  the  operation  of  diftrefs 
‘  on  the  mind  of  the  Vandal  king/  that  is,  he  waited  for  it. 
In  p.  1 79  w'e  have  this  elegant  jelt :  ‘  Labat  reckoneJ  at  Rome 
‘  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight  thoufluid  five  hundred  and  fixty- 

*  eight  Chriilian  fouls,  bcfides  eight  or  ten  thoufand  Jews— 

‘  without  folds  — O  lepidum  caput  / 

There  is  a  quick,  glancing  turn  of  refleefion  in  the  author, 
that  very  frequently  throws  the  reader  cut  in  the  purfuit,  and 
leaves. him. behind,  'riiis  is  one  of  the  many  touches  cf  'racitus, 
in  Mr.  Gibbon.  And  it  is  marked,  as  in  Tacitus,  by  a  hally 
abruptnefs  of  ideas,  and  an  involving  darknefs  of  words. — 
In  p.  202,  203,  ^  the  martial  train  which  attended  Eelifarius’s 
‘  footfteps’  in  the  ftreets  of  Conftantlnople,  is  fiid  to  have  ‘  left 
‘  his  perfon  more  accejfible  than  in  a  duy  of  battled  What  does 
this  mean  ? — In  p.  205  ‘  Theodofius  had  been  educated  in  the 
‘  Eunomian  hcfcfr ;  the  African  voyage  was  confecrated  by  the 
‘  baptifm  and  aufpicioiis  name  of  the  firft  follower  who  em- 
‘  barked;  and  the  profelyte  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his 
‘  fpiriti’al  parents,  Bclifarius  and  Antonina,’  This  is  a  fentence 
fhebano  esnigniate  digna. 

The  author  is  alfo  involved  himfclf,  at  times,  in  the  cloud 
which  he  fpreads  over  his  readers.  Page  205  we  are  told  that 
Bclifarius,  difeovering  his  wife  and  an  almofi  naked  youth  by 
themfeives  in  a  fubterranean  chamber,  ‘  cenfented  to  difbelicve 

*  the  evidence  of  his  own  fenfes/  But  this  pnfitive  confent  is 
immediately  afterwards  {fated  as  a  doubtful  one.  ‘  From  this 

*  pleafuig,  aiiJ  perhaps  voluntary  delufion,’  adds  Mr.  Gibbon, 

‘  Bcliiarius 
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‘  Bflifarius  was  awakened,’  &c.  And,  to  complete  the  con^ 
tradiction,  in  p.  207  we  return  to  the  pofitive  again,  and  are 
told  that  his  ‘  credulity  appears  to  have  been  finccre.’— ‘  In  the 
^  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,’  fays  the  text  in  p.  155, 

‘  feveraf  populous  villages  of  Lulatia  are  inhabited  by  the  Vandals \ 

^  they  Jiill  preferve  their  language,  their  cuftoms,  and  the  purity 

*  of  their  blood ;  fupport,  with  fome  impatience,  the  Saxon  or 

*  Pruflian  yoke  ;  and  ferve,  with  fecret  and  voluntary  allegiance, 

^  the  defeendant  of  their  ancient  kings,  who,  in  his  garb  and  pre- 

*  fent  fortune,  is  confounded  with  the  meaneft  of  his  vaffals.’ 
This  is  a  moll  extraordinary  relanon  indeed.  It  is  evidently  of 
the  fame  fabric,  with  a  community  of  Greeks  ft  ill  talking  their 
native  language  in  the  fouth  of  Italy ;  a  race  of  Cimbriy  equally 
talking  theirs  in  the  north  of  Italy;  both  noticed  by  men  whd 
have  never  feen  eithery  but  both  unknown  to  their  very  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and,  what  is  a  proper  accompaniment  to  both,  with  the 
invifible  army  at  Knightfbridge.  And  Mr.  Gil  bon  here  ftiews 
us  that  weaknefs  of  hiftorical  credulity,  which  often  attends  the 
moft  vigorous  cxertors  of  religious  infidelity.  We  are  gravely 
told  by  him  alfo,  in  a  note  fubjoined,  that,  ‘  from  the  mouth  of 

*  the  great  elector  (in  16S7),  Tollius  delcribes  the  fecret  royalty^ 
‘  and  the  rehelioUs  fpirity  of  the  Vandals  of  Braude; iburgh,  who 

*  could  mufter  five  or  fix  thoufand  men,’  &c.  Thus  this  un¬ 

known  race  of  Vandals,  with  their  unknown  fovereign  at  the 
head  and  at  the  tail  of  them,  which  was  revealed  to  the  eyes  of 
Europe  for  the  firft  time  by  ‘  the  great  elector  in  the  year  1687  ;* 
has  ftrangely  funk  behind  the  veil  again,  and  has  been  ever  fince 
as  invifible  as  they  were  before.  T  he  mountains  of  India,  that 
have  fo  long  concealed  the  pigmies  in  their  fecret  vales,  ftretch 
their  long  arms  into  Lufatia,  and  hide  a  pigmy  race  of  Vandals 
in  their  deferts.  Lufatia,  indeed,  might  be  removed  half  the 
circurnference  of  the  globe  from  us  ;  by  the  turn  and  tenour  of 
fucH  a  wild  difeovery  as  this.  But,  after  all,  the  underftanding 
of  Mr.  Gibbon  feems  to  awake  a  little  from  its  antiquarian 
(dream.  And,  to  tlie  contradi(ftion  of  all  that  he  has  faid  in  the 
text  above,  and  in  the  note  before,  he  adds  immediately  after¬ 
wards  ;  that  ‘  the  veracity  not  of  the  Elector,  but  of  Tollius,  may 
^  fufpebledJ*  Ke  thus  comes  at  laft  to  fufpe^  the  truths 

of  what  he  nimfelf  has  ajfertcd  for  truths  The  whole  is  a  mere 
fiction,  no  doubt ;  fabricated  either  by  Tollius  himfelf,  or,  what 
is .  much  more  probable,  in  fome  jocular  moment  impofed  upon 
Tollius  by  ‘  the  great  elector.’ 

The  FOURTH,  or  forty-fecond  chapter,  contains  fome  inti^ 
mations  concerning  the  Lombaids,  fome  coiKerning  the  Bul¬ 
garians  and  Sciavonianr,  fome  concerning  the  T'urks,  the 
Abyrtinians,  &c.  \  and  an  account  of  a  wax  between  the 
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Romans  and  the  Perfians,  But  it  is  made  up  generally  of  fucb 
petty  parts,  intimations  fo  uninterefting,  and  incidents  fo  in- 
decifive,  that  the  hiftory  becomes  dull  and  drawling.  The  rays 
of  hiitorical  light  in  the  whole,  are  fo  many,  fo  faint,  and  fo 
draggling  ;  that  they  little  illuminate  the  reader,  and  never  warm 
him.  Nor  have  we  a  hngle  trace  of  the  main  fubjedt,  the  de¬ 
cline  and  fall  of  the  empire  *,  except  in  fudden  incurfions  of  hof- 
tility,  and  in  temporary  feceilions  of  territory.  But  we  mark  a 
plain  confeioufnefs  in  the  author,  that  he  is  deviating  from  the 
preferibed  and  proper  line  of  his  hiftory  in  all  this.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  apologifcs  for  his  conduct  in  one  part  of  it,  thus* 

*  This  narrative  of  obfeure  and  remote  events,*  he  fays  in  p.  270, 

‘  is  not  foreign  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,* 
And  he  afligns  a  reafon  for  it,  which  refers  to  his  account  of 
the  Abyflinians  :  ‘  If  a  Chriftian  power  had  been  maintained 
‘  in  Arabia,’  by  the  Abyffinians  marching  into  it ;  ‘  Mahomet 
‘  muft  have  been  crulhed  in  his  cradle,  and  Abyffinia  would 
‘  have  prevented  a  revolution,  which  has  changed  the  civil 
‘  and  religious  ftate  of  the  world.’  But  furely  this  reafon  is  as 
poor  in  itfelf,  as  it  is  narrow  in  its  extent.  If  the  Chriftians 
of  Abyffinia  had  marched  into  Arabia,  had  reduced  the  country, 
and  had  kept  pofleffion  of  it ;  then  the v  would  either  have  cruOied 
Mahomet,  or  been  expelled  by  him’.  This  is  all  the  confequence 
that  would  have  enfued.  That  they  muji  have  crufticd  Ma¬ 
homet,  is  an  aflertion  equally  without  authority,  and  without 
probability.  Mahomet  would  probably  have  alFumed  a  new 
lhape;  and  he,  who  propagated  his  religion  with  the  fword, 
would -with  his  fword  have  firft  vindicated  the  freedom  of  his 
country,  and  then  given  it  his  religion  with  a  higher  authority, 
and  a  quicker  efficacy.  The  fpirit  of  philofophifing  in  hiftory  is 
often  afleep  in  thofe,  who  profefs  it  moft.  But  even  if  the  pre¬ 
vented  invafion  of  Arabia,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have  crufhed 
Mahomet,  and  prevented  all  his  operations ;  is  this  a  fufficient 
juftification  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  for  entering  into  a  ‘  narrative  of 
‘  obfeure  and  remote  events  ?*  Are  all  the  incidents,  however 
^  remote,’ and  however  ‘obfeure,’  that  would  have  prevented  (if 
they  had  happened)  the  main  object  of  any  hiftory ;  to  be  recorded 
in  the  hiftory  itfelf  ?  Is  the  war  of  Caefar  in  Gaul,  for  inftance, 
to  be  deferibed  in  a  ‘  narrative  of  events,’  by  the  hiftorian  of  his 
expedition  into  Britain?  Had  Arioviftus’s  invafion  of  Gaul 
been  fuccefsful,  Caefar  ‘  muft  have  been  cruflied  in  his  cradle  ;* 
5^d  Germany  ‘  would  have  prevented  a  revolution,  which 
^  changed  the  civil  and  religious  ftate  of  our  ifland  world.’  An 
hiftorian,  therefore,  who  had  undertaken  to  delineate  the  dee/rne 


and  fall  of  the  Britijh  empire  in  this  ifland,  would,  upon 
Gibbon^s  principles  and  performance,  be  fully  juftified ;  if 


he 
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he  (hould  give  a  ‘  narrative  of  thofe  ‘  remote’  event?,  and  even 
ftep  ft  ill  further  afide,  to  deferibe  the  court  of  Arioviftus  and  the 
country  of  Germany.  And  no  one  period  of  the  Roman  hi iiory 
could  be  written,  without  a  ‘  narrative’  of  the  period  or  periods 
immediately  preceding ;  exactly  as  many  of  our  old  chroniclers 
cannot  enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  their  own  country,  without  zly- 
ing  us  all  the  general  hiftory  of  man  preceding,  and  going  pre, 
vioully  from  Adam  down  to  Callivelaun.  All,  indeed,  that  is 
requiftte  to  be  done  in  every  hiftory,  is  to  generalife  the  inci¬ 
dents  .that  happen  before  the  commencement  of  it,  ai.d  have  any 
ajiy  influence,  either  preventive  or  operative,  upon  it.  If  their 
influence  is  operative,  they  fliould  be  placed  in  a  diredl  point 
of  general  view;  if  it  is  only  preventive, 'they  Ihould  he  very 
Sightly  touched,  or  indeed  not  touched  at  all.  And,  as  Air. 
Gibbon  could  not  but  fee  this,  becaufe  it  is  what  we  may 
juflly  call  the  comnuJifens  of  hiftorical  compofition  ;  fo  he  acf  jally 
few  it,  and  therefore  promifed  to  give  us  only  ‘  the  important 

*  circumftanccs,’  and  (which  is  more)  only  ‘  the  inoft’  im¬ 
portant,  in  the  ‘  decline  and  fall’  of  the  empire.  He  was  to 
cut  off*  all  the  circumllances,  even  in  the  immediate  hiftory  of 
its  decline  and  fail,  that  were  not  peculiarly  important.  He  was 
doubly,  therefore,  to  cut  ofF  all  circumftanccs  of  ^  obfeure  and 

*  remote  events,’  that  only  afFecled  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire  diftantly.  And  he  was  tenfold  more  to  cut  off  all  fuch, 
as  merely  carried  a  preventive  influence  with  them ;  as  would 
certiinly,  if  they  had  happened,  have  prevented  a  formidable 
enem\'  from  rifmg ;  or  as  7nigbt  probably  have  done  fo.  But 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  negledled  equally  what  he  few,  what  he  pro¬ 
mifed,  and  what  he  ftiould  hav^e  done.  He  ranges  like  a  great 
comet,  without  line  or  limit.  And  he  has  fo  far  formed  a 
hiftory,  that,  confidcrcd  in  its  executed  plan,  is  wild,  eccentric, 
jtnd  extravagant. 

In  p.  213  the  Goths  ‘  afFedl  to  blufh  that  they  muft  difputc 
^  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians,  panto- 

*  mimes,  iuid  pirates.^  Yet  a  note  adds,  that  ^  this  laft  epi- 

*  thet  of  Procopius  AccTrolvIoLff  is  too  nobly  tranflateJ  by 

‘  pirates ;  naval  thieves  is  the  proper  word.’  Why  was  it  not 
then  ufed  ? — In  p.  246  it  is  feid  that  Cofrhoes  ‘  formed  a  tem- 
^  porary  bridge’  over  the  ‘  Euphrates,’  ‘  and  defined  the  Ipace 
‘  of  three  days  for  the  entire  paflage  of  his  numerous  holl.’ 
There  is  often  a  Latin,  and  often  a  French  idiom,  obfcrvable 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  This  is  a  Latin  one  ;  the 

lilh  is,  fixed. — And,  in  p.  250,  the  river  Phafis  ‘  defeends  with 
^  fuch  oblique  vehemence  that,  in  a  fhort  fpace,  it  is  travcrlcd  by 
^  one  hundred  and  twentv  bridges,’ 
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The  FIFTH  or  forty-third  chnpter,  contains  the  hiftory  of 
lofing  and  recovering  Italy  to  the  eailern  empire ;  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  comets,  the  earthquake-',  and  the  plagues  in  the 
Eaft*  Wc  are  thus  tranfported  on  the  wings  of  this  Hippo- 
rrj’ffin  hiftor}’,  to  a  fphere  that  lies  beyond  the  orb  of  its  pre¬ 
tent  dcfign,  and  to  one  that  we  have  feen  torn  down  from  its. 
place.  We  have  already  fecn  the  Vandals,  tearing  down  the 
weftern  empire  from  its  ftation  in  the  hillorv.  Yet  we  were 
carried,  in  the  firil  chapter  of  this  volume,  to  the  ruins  of  it; 
and  obliged  to  attend  the  conflict  of  a  fecond  fort  of  Vandals 
with  the  firil,  one  ftriving  to  maintain,  and  tlie  other  to  ac¬ 
quire,  the  privilege  of  trampling  upon  thofe  ruins.  We  were 
then  called  upon  to  go  with  the  Romans  of  Conitantinople,  and 
war  with  them  for  thofe  very  ruins.  And  we  arc  now  dragged 
into  Italy  a  third  time,  to  lee  it  again  loll  to  the  barbarians,  and 
recovered  to  the  eaftern  empire.  We -thus  find  the 
weftern  giving  us  and  our  hiftorlan,  dmoft  as  much  trouble  aftcc 
its  death  as  it  did  in  its  life-time. 


'The  times  have  been, 


That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  ;  but  now  they  rife  again 
With  twenty  mortal  murthers  on  their  crovvns, 

And  pufh  us  from  our  ftools :  thU  is  more  ftrahge 
Than  fuch  a  murther  is. 


All  this,  indeed,  as  a  part  of  the  caflern  hiftory,  might  have 
been  told  in  a  full  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  empire.  But  it  ought 
not  to  have* been  told  in"  a  hiftory  only,  of  its  decline  and  &1. 
And  it  peculiarly  ought  not,  w’hen  reafon  required,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  had  promifed,  that  we  fhould  have  only  ‘  the  moft  impor- 
‘  tant  circumftances  of  its^  very  ‘  decline  and  fall.^  But  the 
author  is  continually  on  the  ftrain,  in  exerting  a  minutenefs  of 
diligence,  and  in  exercifing  an  obfeure  laborioufnefs,  to  fwell 
the  hiftory  beyond  its  natural  fize.  He  has  not  that  happy 
power  of  genius  within  him  ;  to  grafp  ‘  the  important^  points 
the  hiftory;  to  feize  peculiarly  ‘  the  moft  important;^  to  de¬ 
tach  them  from  the  rubblih  of  littlenefs  ami  infignlficance  ;  and 
to  make  them  the  conftituent  parts  of  his  hiftory.  He  faw  that 
this  was  his  duty ;  but  he  could  not  a£t  up  to  it.  He  drew  the 
outline  of  his  work  with  a  critical  hafid  ;  but  he  went  beyond 
it  on  every  fide,  in  the  excurfivenefs  of  his  licentious  pencil. 
And  his  plan  only  ferves  at  prcfjiit,  to  unite  with  found  criticifm 
in  condemning  him  ;  to  point  out  the  dropfical  fpirit'of  writ¬ 
ing,  by  which  he  has  dilated  the  fubftance  of  two  volumes  into 
fix;  and  to  brand  that  accumulation  of  adventitious •  matter, 

with 
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with  which  his  hiftory  is  fo  heavily  loaded,  that  it  is  breaking 
down  under  its  own  bulk. 


In  p.  296  we  have  thefe  words,  ‘  Nicopolis,  the  trophy  of 

*  Auguftus  becaufe  he  obtained  a  viftory  near  it,  and  built  it 
in  honour  of  the  victory.  In  the  fame  page  we  have  a  gene¬ 
ral’s  ‘  want  of  youth  and  experience/ — In  p.  309  ‘  the  extreme 

*  lands  of  Italy’  are  faid  to  have  been,  ^  the  term  of  their  de- 

*  ftruilivc  progrefs.”  And  let  us  add,  what  this  chapter  forces 
Xis  to  feel,  that  the  hiftory  frequently  reads  like  a  riddle^  from  the 
obfeurity  of  it. 

The  SIXTH  or  forty-fourth  chapter  is  an  account,  no  Ids 
than  eighty-jive  pages  in  length,  of  the  Roman  jurirprudence, 
traced  through  the  regal,  the  confular,  and  the  imperial  times, 
to  the  days  of  Juftinian;  and  containing  a  particular  detail  of 
the  provilions  made  by  it,  for  the  various  objecSls  of  law.  The 
chapter  is  long  and  tirefome,  from  the  ample  nature  of  the  fub^ 
jea,  and  from  the  neceflary  drynefs  of  the  difuuifition.  Yet  it 
has  n:uch  learning,  much  good-fenfe,  and  more  parade  of  both. 
But  nothing  can  fubdue  the  native  barrennefs  of  fuch  a  field  as 
this.  And,  if  any  thing  could,  what  has  a  dirquifitlon  on  all  the 
the  laws  of  all  the  Romans,  to  do  with  a  hiftory  of  the  decline 
and  fell  of  the  empire  ?  Even  if  it  had  the  legal  knowledge 
of  Trebonius,  Papinlan,  and  Ulpian  united  together;  if  it  had 
alfo  xht  phitofophy^  of  all  the  formers  of  polity,  and  remarkers 
upon  man,  that  thefe  modern  times  have  produced;  and  if  both 
Vrere  fet  oflF  with  the  energy  of  a  Tacitus,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
Ul  Burke ;  we  fhould  only  point  at  the  whole  as  a  fet  of  mori 
^lendid  abfurdities,  and  cry  out  with  difJain, 

Beauties  they  are,  but  beauties  out  of  plaee# 


A  treatife  on  the  domeftic  life  of  the  Romans ;  a  dillertatlon  00 
the  buttons,  the  firings,  and  the  latchets  of  their  military  drefs; 
on  any  thing  more  trifling  (hiftorically  confidered),  among  the 
many  trifles  of  antiquarianifm ;  would  have  been  almoft  as 
proper  for  the  hiftory,  as  fuch  a  difquifition  upon  their  laws. 

That  Juftinian  fhould  have  the  honour  attributed  to  him,  of 
compiling  the  code,  the  inftitutes,  and  the  pandedls ;  is  very 
reafonable.  But  it  is  very  unreafonable,  that  a  long  and  laboured 
^iflbrtation  on  the  laws  of  all  the  periods  of  the  Roman  hiftory, 
with  an  enumeration  of  its  particular  provifions,  fhould  be  given 
Its  a  part  of  the  hiftory;  and  the  eftence  of  the  ftatute-book 
jerved  up  as  an  hiftorical  difh.  In  the  fulleft  hiftory  of  the  em-  , 
pire,  fuch  literary  cookery  as  this  would  be  very  abfurd.  It  iS  « 
itill  more  abfurd,  in  a  hifiory  only  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  th® 
.empire.  And  it  is  moft  or  all  abfurd,  when  we  had  been 
exprefsly  afTured,  that  we  fhould  have  only  ‘  the  circumftances  oi  ^ 
f  ix$  decline  and  falL* 

li 
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In  p.  333  wc  are  told  to  ^  appreciate  the  labours’  of  Juftinian* 
The  author  is  fond  of  the  word  in  this  hardi  application  of  it  ^ 
we  have  feen  him  ufing  it  before  ;  and  we  lhall  fee  him  again. 
In  p.  350,  after  noticing  Cato  the  cenfor  and  his  fon  as  men 
jkilled  in  the  law,  he  remarks  that  ‘  the  kindred  appellation  of 
<  Mutius  Scaevola  was  illullratcd  by  three  fages  of  the  law/ 
How  obfeure !  He  means,  that  this  family  had  the  honour  of 
producing  three  good  lawyers, — In  the  fame  page  he  mentions 
«  d.  century  of  volumes.’ — In  p.  373  we  have  ‘  the  expofalon  of 
‘  children,’  fv)r  the  expofing  of  them  •,  in  384,  *  the  tame  animals,- 

*  whofe  nature  is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  education  ;  in  396,  ‘  the 

*  agreement  of  fale,  for  a  certain  price,  imputes^  inllead  of 
ruionSy  ^  from  tliat  moment  the  chances  of  gain  or  lofs  to  the 
‘  account  of  the  purchafer;  in  398,  ‘  the  pain  or  thedlfgrace  erf' 

*  a  word  or  blow  cannot  eafily  be  appreciated  by  a  pecuniary 

*  equivalent  j’  in  401,  ‘  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable  tree/ 
where  the  comparative  is  ufed  for  the  pofitive  degree,  very  ab» 
furdly  in  a  lift  of  legal  puniihments  j  and*  in  460,  ^  a  prUV 

*  dent  legiflator  atpreel^t::  the  guilt  znd  puniftimcnt/ 

•We  have  noticed  before  the  propenfity  of  Mr,  Gibbon  to  ob- 
Iccnity.  It  was  then,  however,  covered  moftly  under  a  veil  of 
Greek.  But,  in  p.  375,  his  obfeenity  throws  off*  every  cover, 
juid  comes  ftalking  forth  in  the  impudence  of  nakednefs.  A 
foul,  deeply  tinctured  with  fenfuality,  loves  to  brood  over  fen^ 
fual  ideas  itfelf,  to  preient  fenfual  objeds  to  others,  and  fo  to  eiw 
joy  its  own  fenfuality  of  fpirit  over  again. 

But,  in  p.  414^  he  is  ftiil.more  vicious.  He  then  mounts  up 
into  an  avowed  advocate — for  what  ?  for  no  lefs  an  enormity 
than  MURDER  ;  and  even  for  that  which,  of  all  murders,  is  the 
only  one  that  precludes  repentance,  precludes  pardon,  and  end® 
the  life  with  the  crime  of  the  murderer.  ‘  The  civilians,’  fays 
th*i8  champion  for  felf-murder,  ‘  have  always  refpected  the  natural 

*  right  of  a  citizen  to  difpofe  of  his  life  ^ - but  the  precepts  of 

*  the  gofpely  or  the  churchy  have  at  length  impofed  a  pious  fervitude 
‘  oil  tile  minds  of  Chriftians,  and  condemn  them  to  expert,  whloout 
^  a  murmur y  the  laji  ftroke  of  difeafe  or  the  executioner.’  So 
boldly  is  Mr.  Gibbon  here  treading,  m  the  fteps  of  his  honoured 
acquaintance,  'the  late  Mr.  Hume  !  With  all  Mr.  Hume’s  fpi¬ 
rit,  ,too,  he  arraigns  the  ‘  precepts  of  the  gofpel if  they  bo 
{he  hints)  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  and  not  the  mere  injunc-* 
rions  *  of  the  church;’  for  prohibiting  felf-murder.  With 
t  funilar  fpirit,  in  the  text  of  p.  380,  he  fpeaks  of  ^  the  wilhes 
‘  of  the  church ;’  when  his  note  makes  them  to  be  the  laws  of 
^ijiy  and  the  precepts  of  St.  Paul.  And,  as  it  is  highly  to  the 
hottCMir  of  our  religion,  that  thefe  patrons  of  felf-murder  arc 

tg  iet^de  th^  di(^ate$  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  admo>« 

nicion^ 
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nitions  of  the  church,  before  they  can  vindicate  their  profll^at? 
fpeculatlons  ;  fo  does  Mr.-Gibbon’s  fpeculation  here  feem  to  tcH 
us,  with  a  melancholy  energy,  to  what  a  dreadful  relief  he  may 
perhaps  have  '  rec^urfe  hereafter.  May '  repentance  anticipate 
diftrefs  ;  and  the  light'of  Chfiftianity  break  in  upon  his  mind,  to 
Hop  the  uplifted  arm  of  filicide !.  ‘  *  .  . 

The  SEVENTH  or  forty-fifth  chapter,  relates  principally  to  the 
invafion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  reparation  of  it  ngaia 
fkom  the  eaftera  empire.  This  is,  therefore,  in.4ill  its«  principal 
parts,  a  mere  digreffion.  We  have  fhewn  this  fiifficicntly  be- 
fore ;  nor  need  we  to  fay  more  upon  the  fubjeef.  We  have 
only  to  obferve,  that  there  is  one  link  more  added  to  tlie  chain 
of  abfurdity;  that  to  the  digreflional  account  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  of  the  Goths  and  the  eaftern  emperors,  is  now  fubjoined 
a  long  hiftory  of  the  Lombards,  the  emperors,  and  the  Goths; 
that  all  thefe  continued'  events  of  the  Italian  hiftory  cannot  have 
the  leaii  relation  to  the  wejlern  empire,  becaufe  this  has  long 
Cnee  vahifhed  from  the  earth ;  and  that  they  equally  cannot  form 
any  circumftances  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  'eujierny  becaulc 
Italy  was  the  feat  of  the  weftern.  In  every  light,  the  narrarlve 
of  events  in  Italy,*'  after  Italy  has  been  fo  formally  fw^ept  away 
from  the  'ftage  of  the  hiftory,  is  all  impertinence*. 

A  faint  and  tremulous  kind'  of  light,  too,  is  all  that  Is  thrown 
over  the  narrative.  This  fometimes  breaks  out  and  engages 
the  attention.  But  it  is  generally  too  tremulous  to  caft  a  fteady 
illumination,  and  too  faint  to  furnifh  a  ftrong  one.  And  it  ferves 
only,  like  the  natural  twilight,  to  prefent  the  fliadows  of  objects 
to  our  view.  The  whole  feene  of  hiftory  before  us,  therefore, 
is  dark,  broken,  and  uninviting. 

'  But  digreffion  is  the  great  feeder  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  hiftory: 
‘  I  fhould  not  be  apprehenfive,’  he  fays  in  p.  449,  ‘  of  deviating 
Vfrom  my  fubjedl,  ifdt  was  in  my  power  to  delineate  thepri- 
<  vate  life  of  the  conquerors  of  Italy the  Lombards.  Italy, 
having"  been  once  a  gi'and  cbjefl  of  his  hiftory,  is  for  ever  to 
remain  fo,  it  feems.  It  is  not  merely  to  remain,  as  long  only  as 
it  is  conneiled  withlthe  eaftern  empire.  This  the  firft  copter  of 
this  volume  proves  decifivcly.  The  tranfadtions  of  the  Goths 
in  it  have  no  relation  to  the  eaftern  at  all,  and- have  a  relation 
only  to  the  Vandal  fettlers  of  Italy.  Italy,  therefore,  is  the  con- 
nefling  line  of  the  hiftory.  And,  upon  the  fame  principle,  he 
may  purfue  the  hiftory  to  the  coming  of  the  Normans  into  the 
fouth  of  Italy  V  and  then  give  us  an  account,  of  domeftic 
Kfe,,/^«r  civil  laws,  and military  tranfadlidns/ 

’  •  In  p.  149  we  have  the  court  of  Juftinian  arranged  on  tni 
formal  reception  of  fome  ambaffiadors,  ‘  according  to  the  mi- 
^  litary  and  civil  order  of”~whatf  of  ‘  the  }mrarchy.^ 
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Is  ejrtraordinary.  Were  then  the  perfom  who  held  *  civil  and 
‘  military’  office'-  about  the  court,  arranged  in  fome  order,  fimilat 
to  that  of  archbi.aop'i  biffiops,  dec.  in  th.  ch  irch?  No;  they 
were  arranged  in  the  military  and  civil  order  of  the  hierarchy  it* 
fdf.  And  the  word  hierarchy  is  Only  Ufed,  with  a  ridiculous 
ipKapplication  of  it,  for  the  v  cry  court. 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 


Art.  II.  The  Elements  tf  Medicltu ;  or,  a  Trcmjlation  of  the 
Elefnenta  Medicinee  Brunonis.  IVtth  large  l^'otes^  llluftrathnsy 
and  Comments,  By  the  Author  of  the  original  Work,  8vo. 
2  vols.  8s.  boards.  Johnfon.  London,  1 788. 
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^HESE  Elements,  in  their  origirial  form,  Were  veiled  in  an 
obfeurity  of  language  whichj  if  it  did  not  preclude  a  clear 
coniprehenfion  of  the  author’s  meaning,  yet  certainly  rendered 
the  attempt  to  inveftigate  his  principles  a  tafk  no  lef  difficult 
than ,  unprofitable;  This  inconvenience,  however,  being  at 
length  removed  by  himfelf,  wHo  muft  be^  of  all  perfon  ,  the 
fitted  to  exprefs  with  precifion  ids  own  ideas,  the  work  now 
comes  before  the  public  in  a  (hape  better  calculated  to  difplav, 
without  ambiguity,  either  its  intrinfi'c  merits,  of  defers.  By 
the  friends,  or  rather  the  paitizans,  of  the  author,  the  former 
have  already  been  extolled  with  an  extravagance  of  panegyric 
nothing  fliort  of  rhedical  fanaticifm  ;  while  the  latter,  perhaps, 
imidil  the'  juftnefs  of  crPticirm^  are  biit  little  indebted  to  its 
tandour.  At  the  time  wheti  we  take  thofe  elements  into  con- 
fideration^  Dr;  Brown  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  both  of  praife 
andeerifure;  and  we  (hall  therefore  be  more  free  from  every- 
fufpicion  of  partiality  in  pronouncing  our  opiniorl  Concerning 
them. 

It  would  be  offending  the  patience  of  oiir  readers  to  go  into 
any  elaborate  inveftigation  of  this  work.  The  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded  are  few  and  fimple ;  they  inculcate  that  all 
difeafes,  however  various  in  a.  pearance,  confill  of  twd  claffes, 
^lenominated  the  fthenic  or  ftimulant,  and  afthenic  or  debilitating. 
This  fyftem,  fo  conformable  to  the  dodbrine  of  the  ftn6fum  et 
^xumy  Dr.  Brown,  however,  according  to  his  own  actount,  has 
|not  derived  frbm  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phyficians,  but 
onftrufted  it  upon  obfervations  which  he  had  made  in  confe- 
[Uence  of  being  himfelf  attacked  with  fome  fits  of  the  gout. 

this  flight  and  partial  foundation,  has  he  ventured  to  eredf  an 
ypothefisj  dogmatically  affirmed  to  be  fubverfive  of  eltablifhed 
ry,  and  which  would  introduce  into  fome  of  the  moft 
2NG.REV.  VOL.  XII.  NOV.  1788.  ^  important 
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important  parts  of  praiSlice  a  pernicious  innovatron.  It  wllJtf 
fufficient  to  prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  fpecimens  of  the 
author’s  doctrine.  And,  firlf,  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach : 


*  To  concentrate  It  into  a  definition  :  it  is  a  folution  of  (he  con. 
tinuity  of  a  folid  part  in  the  flomach,  by  mechanical  or  acrid  mean?, 
followed  by  inflammation  and  pain,  and  in  confequence  of  the  great 
lenfibility  of  the  part,  propagating  fymptoms  of  diforder  over  all  the 
fyflem.  The  caufe  of  general  difeales  is  an  increale  of  excitement, 
and  the  inflammation,  accompanying  thofe  difeafesi  arifes  from  that 
increafe.  • 

‘  The  cure  of  gaftritls,  or  tlie  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is 
to  contrive  means  to  keep  the  hurtful,  and  all  rude  mutters,  from 
coming  into  contadt  with  the  inflamed  part,  and  leave  that  part  to 
heal ;  taking  care  neither  to  increafe  the  local  affedlion  by  too  fthenic 
a  diet,  nor  to  produce  a  tendency  in  the  inflammation,  to  run  into 
gangrene,  by  the  abufe  of  evacuations  and  other  debilitating  powers; 
and  if,  than  which  nothing  is  more  likely,  the  acutenefs  or  conti- 
nuance  of  pain  fliould  at  laft  bring  on  a  ftate  of  general  debility, 
then  to.ufe  the  palliative  means  of  preventing  that  bad  conlequence.’ 


The  pafTage  above  recited  affords  the  definition  of  a  wounJ, 
not  of  an  inflammation,  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  the  general  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  mentioned  would  be  found  a  vague  and  ufclefs  di- 
reddory  in  any  cafe  of  the  difeafe. 

In  the  fome  part  of  the  work  we  meet  with  the  following 
obfervations  relative  to  the  peripneumony : 


‘  ‘  The  cure  of  peripneumony  is  to  weaken  the  fyftem,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  difeafe,  by  diminilhing  the  energy  cf  all 
the  exciting  powers ;  that  of  the  abundance  of  the  blood  by  bleed¬ 
ing,  that  of  the  over-proportion  of  the  other  fluids  by  purgine» 
Itarving ;  that  arifing  from  the  ftimulus  of  heat  and  other  cxceffive 
Itimuli  by  cold,’  &c. 


According  to  the  method  of  cure  here  preferibed,  if  Br. 
Brown  would  not  adlually  have  deftroyed  his  patient  by  Harvhi^) 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  w^ould,  in  many  cafes, 
cfFedled  it  by  fupprelling  the  falutary  fputum. 

In  numerous  inftances  we  cannot  acquit  this  author  of  mii- 
jeprefenting  the  ftate  of  medical  practice.  'The  follov/ing  is 
example  of  this  kind : 


*  The  colic  has  been  commonly  treated  by  purging  and  bieedingi 
5nd  low  diet  ;  but  in  no  inftance  has  that  treatment  of  it  been  fa- 
cefsful.  Opiates  were  particularly  forbklden,  upon  the  uippoimt^ 
of  their  conlli paling  the  belly ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  colic, 
well  as  diarrhoea  (which  has  been  fuppofed  a  difeafe  of  an  oppou  i 
nature,  from  the  feeming  contrariety  of  loofcncfs  of  the  Idly  aJ 
coiiivcnefs  to  each  other^,  arc  the  fjine  kind  of  afteCliom  cr.? 


Ji'Vtfmre^  extraffedfrorn  Dcmefday-Bsok. 

ciffcring  in  degree.  And  the  colic  is  to  be  removed  by  no  ether 
jneans  than  thofe  that  remove  the  limple  loofencfs ;  that  is,  by  durable 
and  difFufible  lllmulants.’ 

Did  Dr.  Brown  not  know  that  opium  is  frequently  admi- 
niftered  in  this  complaint,  in  conjunction  with  purgative  re- 
niedies  ? 

We  fhall  fubjoin  one  inftance  cf  the  peculiarity  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  doftrine  with  regard  to  his  more  fpeculative  opinions: 
‘  The  fedative  affections,  as  they  are  called/  fays  he,  ‘  are 

*  only  a  leffer  degree  of  the  exciting  ones :  thus  fear  and  grief 

*  are  only  diminutions,  or  lower  de^ees,  of  confidence  and 

Two  circumftanccs  of  great  importance  affe£t  the  do£trine  of 
this  work :  one  is,  that  the  claffification  of  difeafes,  on  which 
the  whole  fuperftructurc  depends,  appears  to  be  arbitrary;  and 
the  other,  that,  in  the  correfpondent  divifion  of  remedies,  me¬ 
dicines  of  very  different,  and  even  incompatible  qualities,  are 
promifeuoufly  confounded  together. 

Enough,  we  prefume,  has  been  faiJ  to  evince  the  chara£fer 
of  this  work.  Too  vague  and  general  to  be  ufcfully  didiuSHc, 
and  too  hypothetical  to  prove  fatisfiictory,  it  exhibits  a  fantaftic 
mixture  of  perverted  fpcculation,  frivoloufnefs,  and  error.  In 
theory  the  author  appears  to  be  an  enthuiiaff,  and  in  practice  a 
dangerous  guide. 


Art.  III.  extrdUed  frern  Domejday-Book  \  to  which 

is  added  a  Tranflation  of  the  original  Latin  into  EnglijJo ;  with 
an  Index^  in  which  are  adapted  the  modern  Names  to  the  ancient ; 
and  with  a  Preface^  in  which  is  included  a  Plan  for  a  general 
Hijiory  of  the  County,  By  Henry  P  enruddccke  lV)ndLam,  8vo. 
6s.  6d.  boards.  Salifbury,  printed.  Wilkie,  London,  1788. 

'THE  celebrated  regifter,  entitled  Domefday-Book,  is  the 
moll  ancient  and  authentic  »*ecord  of  territorial  property  in 
England.  It  was  compiled  at  the  command  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  contains  a  particular  account  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  different  counties  of  his  newly-acqiiircd  dominion.  Fr»>Ti 
curious  furvey  the  prefect  extradl  is  offered  by  Pen/Ua- 
docke  Wyndham  to  the  public,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  en¬ 
couraging  and  promoting  a  general  hiilory  of  Wiltfhire.  The 
jtanfcribing  and  tranfiatiiig  of  the  original  text  was  a  talk  of  no 
uiconfiderable  labour ;  but  it  mull  have  been  much  increaled 
pythe  circumllance  of  the  hundreds  of  this  county  being  omitted 
Domefday-Bcok.  Tor,  unfortunately,  the  manors  and  cllates 
^  ^^^iltihire  are  not  there,  as  in  many  other  counties,  arranged 
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according  to  their  re4)e£tive  hundreds;  on  which  account  [f 
was  fometimes  neceflary  for  the  editor,  to  fearch  the  county  at 
large  for  a  fynonymous  appellation,  when,  if  the  place  had  been 
aUotted  to  its  proper  hundred,  the  defcription  alone  might  have 
immediately  him  to  its  difeovery* 

'  Mr.  Penruddocke  Wyndham  has  very  properly  prefixed  to  the 
extract. an  explanation  of  certain  words  in  Domefday,  which 
cohftantly  occur  in  each  fe<^on  of  the  book,  and,  being  now 
obfolete,  are  only  to  be  found  in^glolTaries.  The  following, 
which  are  part  of  the  editor’s  remarks  on  thofe  ancient  terms, 
will  ftiew  die  care  and  attention  with  w^hich  he  has  inveftigated 
die  fubjedt : 

•  *  The  firft  word  that  occurs  in  every  defcription  is  hida.  All 
our  old  antiquaries  hitherto  have  unanimoufly  agreed  thut  /?icia  ini 
iorucata  are  fynonymous  terms ;  that  hida  was  the  Saxon  appellation 
for  a  certain  and  fixed  number  of  acres,  and  that  carucata  was  the  Nor* 
snan.  But  this  definition  will  by  no  means  agree  with  the  following 
extradl ;  for  though  hida  and  carucata  are  both  mentioned  in  almuii 
every  article,  it  feldom  happens  that  they  ever  perfeftly  accord  j 
and  fometimes  they  fo  very  widely  differ,  that  no  ingenuity  of  ar¬ 
gument  can  poflibly  reconcile  them  to  even  the  appearance  of  the 
lame  ftaudard.  I  ihall  therefore,  notwith (landing  i'uch  high  autho* 
ritles,  though  with  due  deference  to  them,  confider  hiiia  as  the  va* 
luation  of  the  eilate,  and  carucata  as  the  meafurement  of  the  land. 
In  the  fame  manner,  as  we  now  fay,  that  the  modern  land-tax  is  a: 
fo  many  (hillings  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  rent  or  value  of  the 
eftate  ;  fo  formerly  the  ancient  Danegeld  (which  was  alfo  a  land-tax) 
was  an  afTefiment  at  fo  many  (hillings  by  the  hide. 

*  I  (hall  only  produce  one  proof,  among  many,  from  the  Book  of 
Domefday  itfelf,  that  this  mud  be  the  proper  didinflion  between 
iida  and  carucata^  where  a  particular  e(late  confided  of  the  mea¬ 
furement  of  four  carucates,  and  yet  was  afTeiTed  at  four  hides,  in  the 
rime  of  the  ConfelTor;  but  which  four  carucates  were  reduced  to  the 
aiTeiTment  of  two  hides  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueror’s  fui  vey. 

‘  Domefday,  fol.  137,  No.  19.  Robertus  de  Olgi^  it  RaJuIfii 
Bajfit  de  CO  tenet  Theificote.  Pro  quatuor  hidis  fe  defendebat  T. 

Et  modo  pro  duabus.  Terra  efi  4  carucatce. 

*  With  this  condruftion  the  fedlions  in  Domefday  will  be  intelliVi- 
ble ;  bur,  without  it,  no  fenfe  could  be  extracted  from  them,  and  the 
whole  would  be  con  tradition  and  confufion. 

‘  1  (hall  therefore  make  no  fcruplc  to  define  hida  to  be  an  uncertais 
portion  of  land,  that  might  annually  be  worth  about  twenty  Norman 
(hillings ;  and,  as  the  value  depended  upon  the  quality  of  the  Nnd, 
it  confided  accordingly  of  a  greater  or  Icfs  number  of  acres,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  poverty  or  fertility^ 

*  ‘  An  objedlion  may  arife  to  this  definition,  tl'.at  the  value  of  the 
eftate  doth  not  always  agree  with  the  aiTeftinents,  neither  in  the  lime 
of  Edw.ard  the  ConfefTor,  nor  in  that  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
But  to  this  1  anfw'cr,  that  the  aifeilinents  were  made  prior  to  either 
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#f  their  rimes  (for  the  origin  of  Danegcld  is  of  a  more  indent  date 
than  cren  the  ConfefToris  reign),  and  many  of  them  might  not  have 
been  altered,  though  the  lands  had  been  either  improved  or  depre* 
ciated  in  their  value.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  cafe ;  for  it  appears 


ciated  in  their  value.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  cafe ;  for  it  appears 
that  no  new  general  afTefTment  was  made  by  William,  though  muny 
of  the  lands  are  valued  at  a  much  higher  rate  in  his  furvey  t^n  they 
were  in  the  reign  of  his  predccefTor.  A  fimilar  inftance  occurs  in 
the  prefent  land-tax,  where  the  original  afTefTment  of  the  lift  cen¬ 
tury  Hill  continues,  though  the  rents  of*  the  eftates  arc  indifputably 
improved,  at  leaf!  a  founh  part,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
tax. 

*  Carucata  is  a  ploughland ;  which  latter  word  is  ftill,  I  believe^ ' 
fometimes  to  be  found  in  this  county.  1  he  n^odern  term,  as  well  as 
the  ancient,  applies  to  arable  land  only.  The  mcafurement  of  the 
carucata  is  fomewhat  arbitrary,  and  differs  confiderably,  not  only  in 
different  counties,  but  even  in  the  different  diftridls  of  the  fame 
county.  In  fome  parifhes  it  is  no  more  than  an  hundred  acres, 
while  in  others  it  may  be  an  hundred  and  forty.  I  fhall  therefore 
take  it  upon  an  average  at  an  hundred  and  twenty.  Buti  where  thef 
term  ploughland  is  ftill  ufed,  it  may  naturally  be  confidered  as  the 
original  carucata ;  and  confequently,  at  leaft  in  tlie  parifh  ufing  the 
term,  its  juft  meafurement  may  be  afeertained./ 

The  extrafts,  we  doubt  apt,  are  accurately  copied  from  the 
original ;  and  the  tranflation  is  executed  with  fidelity.  We  wifli 
to  fee  the  work  prove  effeftually  fubfervient  to  the  liberal  defign 
of  the  editor,  who  evinces  his  attachment  to  Wiltihire,  by 
offering  to  contribute  one  hundred  pounds  towards  promoting 
2  hiftory  of  that  county. 


Art.  IV.  Letters  on  Greece ;  being  the  Sequel  of  Letters  on 
Illujirated  xuith  a  Map  of  the  Grecian  IJlands  in  the 
Armpelago^  and  of  Part  of  A/ia  Minor ;  and  with  a  Draught 
of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  ny  M*  Savary.  Tranjlated  from  the 
French.  8vo.  6s.  Elliot  and  Co.  London,  1788. 

Art,  y .  Letters  on  Greece  \  being  a  Sequel  to  Letters  on  Egypt^ 
and  containing  T'ravels  through  Rhodes^  Cretey  and  other  IJlands 
of  the  Archipelago  \  with  comparative  Remarks  on  their  ancient 
and  prefent  State^  and  Obfervations  on  the  Government y  Cha^^ 
fabler y  and  M'anners  of  the  Turks  and  modern  Greeks.  Tranjlated 
from  the  French  of  M*  Savary.  8vo.  7s,  Robinfons.  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 


Wc  refer  to  our  Review  for  Auguft  for  an  account  of  this  work  in 
French.  And  if  we  enter  a  little  more  into  the  detail  of  it,  in 
in  Englifh  tranflation,  we  flatter  ourfelves  we  fhall  communicate 
to  our  readers  both  pleafure  and  information. 

TO  thofe  who  are  enthufiaftic  in  their  admiration  of  the  works ^ 
^  of  the  ancientSj  the  defeription  of  no  country  can  have  fuch' 
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charms  as  that  of  Greece,  which  has  heretofore  been  the  feat 
of  arts  and  fcience^,  and  which  has  given  birth  to  the  greateit 
heroes,  ftatefmen,  and  philofophers,  that  are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  liiftory ;  a  country  in  which  there  are  fo  many  mo^ 
numents  ft  ill  remaining  to  excite  admiration,  and  which  far  ex¬ 
ceed  any  thing  fimilar  that  the  prefent  age  can  boaft.  W’c  la- 
nent,  however,  that,  in  the  Letters  now  before  us,  our  author 
gives  the  account  of  but  an  inconfidcrable  portion  of  fo  re- 
Downed  a  country.  The  two  principal  iflands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago  that  he  deferibes,  are  thofe  of  Rhodes,  and  Candia  anciently 
called  Crete  ;  with  a  (hort  account  of  one  or  two  places  on  the 
continent  of  Afia  Minor. 

'  His  Letters  are  addrefted  to  a  lady;  and  he  makes  them 
no  lefs  entertaining  than  fcientific.  His  defeription  of  each 
place  that  he  vifits  is  generally  preceded  by  an  account  of  it 
from  the  earlieft:  periods  of  hillory  to  the  prefent  time,  and  au¬ 
thenticated  by  ancient  hiftorians.  In  tliefe  two  celebrated 
iflands  that  he  deferibes,  there  feem  to  be  but  very  few  mo¬ 
numents  of  antiquity  remaining.  Our  author,  in  his  account 
of  them,  is  not  a  little  diffufe  in  fetting  forth  the  charms 
of  the  climate,  and  the  different  pidfurefque  views  that  he 
met  with,  and  which  he  does-  in  very  animating  and  glowiiij 
colours. 

He  begins  with  an  account  of  his  departure  from  Alexandria, 
and  the  linking  effect  which  the  column  of  Alexander  Severus 
imprelfes  on  the  mind  when  viewed  failing  out  of  the  harbour; 
an  object  certainly  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  whom 
curiolity  Ihould  ever  carry  into  tlte  Mediterranea!!.  ‘  It  is  the 
^  nobleft  column,’  fays  Ad.  Savary,  ‘  which  the  art  and  power 
^  of  man  have  erected  in  the  world.’  Adverfe  winds  drove  the 
author  on  the  coalt  of  Cararhania,  formerly  called  Lycia,  which 
he  proves  to  be  the  ancient  city  of  Patara,  noticed  by  Strabo, 
Pomponius  Alela,  and  others.  Of  thefe  ruins  he  gives  tm 
ample  detail,  followed  by  fome  very  judicious  refleitions  on  the 
dcfolation  which  the  dcfpotifm  of  the  Turks  has  occafioncd  in  a 
once  flourifliing  province : 

^  How  highly  do  liberty,  pure  manners,  and  regular  government, 
advance  the  happl  iefs  of  mankind  !  lycia,  which  once  enjoytd 
thofe  incftimable  advantages,  became  great  and  happy.  By  ha 
naval  power  (lie  was  miitrefs  of  a  great  part  of  the  Mediterrane^.r. 
The  ruins  of  Patara  afford  convincing  evidence  that*  the  arts  once 
flourifhed  there.  Three-and-thirty  cities,  in  the  narrow  extent  ot 
a  fmall  province,  lliew  that  its  population  muft  have  been  once  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous.  But,  at  prefent,  what  a  mighty  difference. 
Defpotifm,  like  a  devouring  fire,  has  extended  her  ravages  over  this 

once  opulent,  country,  Ihc  cities  are  dwindled  into  fo  man) 
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nffctched  villages ;  the  numerous  inhabitants  have  difappcarcd,  and 
tte  earth  has  Ihut  up  her  fertile  bofom.  The  Greeks,  who  might 
nvultiply  here,  and  enjoy  abundance,  by  employing  themfelves  in 
agriculture,  chufe  rather  to  retire  to  defart  and  uninhabitable  rocks, 
than  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  rapacity  of  thofe  tyrants  whom  the 
Porte  fends  to  govern  them.  Would  the  rulers  of  rations  confider 
thofe  illuilrious  examples  which  hillory  offers  to  their  attention; 
deign  to  refleft  on  the  wonderful  effe(^s  of  a  wife  and  benevolent  ad- 
jninillration  ;  and  ferioufly  endeavour  to  ellablilh  fuch  in  their  do¬ 
minions  ;  wliat  fecurity,  glory,  felicity,  and  power,  would  then  en¬ 
circle  and  proted  their  thrones  ?’ 

Thence  our  author  falls  for  Rhodes ;  of  wdiich  Ifland  and  . 
city,  both  in  its  ancient  and  modern  ftate,  he  has  given  a  very 
minute  account.  The  principal  circumilances  and  events  of 
its  ancient  hillory,  he  has  ext  rafted  from  the  teftimonies  of 
Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  AriftiJes,  Pliny,  and  others.  In  his 
paffage  to  that  celebrated  ifland  of  antiquity  he  relates  the  won¬ 
derful  order  and  regularity  in  the  flight  of  a  multitude  of  fwans 
and  cranes' that  were  then  croflins;  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  to  more  fouthern  climates.  The  dc- 
feription  which  he  has  extracted  from  Ariftides  of  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  which  Strabo,  who  w^as  a  great  traveller,  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Rome,  Alexandria,  Memphis,  and  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  cities  of  Afia,  could  not  help  preferring  to  them  all, 
may  not  be  difpleafing  to  our  readers  :  ‘  In  the  interior  part  of 
‘‘the  city  of  Rhodes  there  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be  feen  as  a 
‘  fmall  houfe  befide  a  large  one.  The  houfes  were  all  of  the 
I  ‘  fame  height,  and  of  the  fame  order  of  architefture ;  fo  that 
I  ‘  the  whole  city  Teerhed  to  form  but  one  building.  Its  ftrects 
I  ‘  were  very  wide,  and  extended  in  length  from  one  end  of  the 
'  ‘  city  to  the  other.  So  ingenioufly  were  they  laid  out,  that 
‘  they  afforded,  on  all  fides,  the  moft  elegant  and  fplendid  appear- 
j  ‘  ance.  The  walls  particularly,  whole  extenfive  circumference 
j  ‘  was  divided  by  lofty  and  (plendid  towers  at  regular  diftanccs, 

1  ‘  moved  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  T  he  elevated  tops  of 
‘  thofe  towers  ferved  for  landmarks  to  ftiips  making  for  the  har- 
I  ‘  hour.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  magnificence  of  Rhodes  that 
j  ‘  imagination  could  conceive  nothing  equally  pompous  or  fplcn- 
i  ‘  did.  All  the  different  divifions  of  that  great  city  being  com- 
‘  pafted  with  the  ftrifteft  regularity  and  proportion,  conllituted 
i  ‘  one  whole,  which  was  embelliflied  by  the  walls  as  a  kind  of 
‘  croWn.  This  was  the  only  city  which  might  be  faid  to  be  irt 
i  ‘  the  fame  time  fortified  againft  the  attacks  of  war,  and  orna- 

*  mented  as  a  palace.’ 

^  Add  to  this  defcription,*  fays  our  author,  ‘  the  fiiperb 
j  temples,  whofe  porticos  were  enriched  with  pieces  of  paintiiig 

W  the  greateft  mafters  of  the  art,  (to  pofiefs  even  one  of 
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.whofe  immortal  works,'  fan  Ariftides,  would  have  heeii 
enough  to  render- anVc-city  illuftriou?),.  a  number  of  cololTus*. 
and  other  ftatues  of  exquilite  workmanfliip ;  a  munificent 
theatre,  arfenals  of  vail  extent,  fleets  which  were  daily  arriving 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  pay  the  trib  te  due  by  wealth 
to  ingenious  art ;  add  to  thefe,  a  free,  a  brave,  a  wife,  a  for¬ 
tunate  peopl.,  and  you  will  tnen  have  fome  idea  of  the  firft 
city  in  the  world.’  After  giving  a  variety  of  other  extraii^ 
from  the  ancient  hiftorians  of  the  many  wonderful  works  of 
aft  with  which  that  faiiious  ciiy  abounded,  together  with  Pliny’s 
defeription  of  that  frupendou-  piece  of  antiquity  the  cololTus 
of  Rhodes,  cur  author  expatiates  on  the  morals  and  polithej 
inatmers  of  the  inhabitants,  which  attra^ed  the  admiration  and 
elie  m  of  the  whole  world.  Having  given  this  enlarged  account 
of  ancient  Rhodes  and  its. inhabitants,  he  comes  to  its  modeia 
frate,  whica  he  deferibes  in  melancholy  terms  \ 

i 

*  Madam^  I  no  longer  entert^n  you  v^lth  the  defeription  of  a 
foperb  city,  the  outlines  of  a  wife  legiflaturc,  or  the  glory  of  i 
free  people;’  I'he  ambition  of  the  Romans,  the  co^upt  and  oppref- 
five  government  of  the  moriarchs  of  the  Lower  hmpire;  the  fana- 
ticifm  of  theAiabians,  and  the  couvuliions  of  earthquakes,  alter* 
nately  contributed  to  Ipread  devaftation  over  the  once  populous  and 
flourilhing  :fiand  of  Rhodes.  1  he  fuccceding  defpotifm  of  tlie  Turks 
been  attended  by  a  ram  of  ills  equally  dedruftive.  Science,  art, 
arid  tiie  monuments  of  iormer  opulence  and  fpiendour,  have  beei( 
totally  cxpcllcii  or  effaced  by  its  unhappy  influence. 

‘  i  he  modern  town,  which  flands  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient, 
occupies  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  its  extent.  .  It  difplays  no 
remarkable  curicficy,  or  nuinument  of  former  times.  In  vain  you 
attempt  to  dlfco’  tr  the  ren  ains  of  the  theatre,  of  magnificcirt 
templey,  and  {^  acious  porticos.  Statues,  coloffus*,  and  paintings,’ 
h  ive  all  been  deltroycd  or  carried  off.  Thofe  llreets .  which  were  laid 
out  with  fuch  ingenious  art,  and  on  fo  grand  a  fcale,  and  that  uni¬ 
form  lerlcs  of  buddings,  which  were  railed  and  adorned  by  the  hand 
of  judic  Q‘:6  la-te,  have  been  fucceeded  by  narrow  winding  Itreets,  and 
buildings  dediture  of  grace,  ornament,'  or  regularity.  Believe  me,' 
madam^  if  a  Rhodian  of  ‘the  age  of  Alexander  were  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
his  native  city,  in  the  prefent  times,  he  would  find  no  veibge'of  its 
former  grandeur,  and  would  be  apt  to  think  himfelf  tranfported 
into  fome  region  which  had  never  been  inhabited  by  any  but  bar* 
barians,* 


The  i (land  is  under  the  arbitrary  government  of  the. pacha; 
the  revenues,  and  popula  ion,  (not  more  than  feven  thoufand  fa? 
milie  )  now  but  inconnderable.  ‘  Aflc  nor/  fays  M.  Savary,  who 
feems  a  llrenuous  advocate  for  freedom^  ‘  what  is  beccTme  of 
•  that  powerful  people  ?  I  have  already  told  you  liberty  is  no 
Vmpre  s  and  genius  and  fcience  exift.  only  when  tiiey  are 
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•  encouraged  by  her  fmile/  He  inveigh^  in  bitter  terms, 
ggainft  the  injuitice  and  oppreflion  of  the  officers  of  the  Turkifh 

irovernment,  which  he  alleges  to  be  the  caufe  of  fo  much  de^ 
olation,  and  a  want  of  cultivation  in  an  ifland  abundantly 
fertile.  '  *  The  people/  fays  he,  ‘  rendered  defperate  by  want 
i  and  oppreffion,  rife  in  rebellion  in  all  quarters;  wd  the  com* 

^  motions  thus  excited  ihake  the  very,  fbundations  of  th^ 
•throne.* 

From  Rhodes  our  author  fals  for  Candia,  aj'id  in  his  pafTage 
is  driven,  hy  contrary  winds,  into  the  iflands  of  Syme  and 
^os,  the  former  of  which  is  famous  for  its  fponges  j  of  the 
manner  of  gathering  which  he  gives  fome  account.  Of  the 
hefpitality,  fim- lici.y  of  manners,  gaiety,  a.  d  indullry  ’of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  ifland  of  Cafos,  who  are  ail  Greeks,  he 
fpeaks  w.th  rapture ;  and  again  takes  occafion  to  inveigh  againll 
the  defpotiftn  of  the  Turks,  and  to  launch  out  in  praifeof  li¬ 
berty.  *  This  ifland,*  fays  he,  ‘  being  without  forticications, 

•  the  Turks,  under  whofe  government  it  is,  like  the  reft  of  the 
^.iflands' of  the  Archipelago,  are  afraid  to  reiide  there,  left. they 
•  Ihouldbe  carried  off  by  the  Maltefe  corfairs.  That  fear  of 
‘  tlieirs  makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  happy;  to  it  they  owe 

‘  their  tranquillity,  eafe,  and  liberty.* 

\ 

•  The  weft  winds  have  detained  us  eight  days  In  the  harbour  of 
Cafos;  and  I  have  given  thanks  to  heaven  for  their  conuancy. '  I 
have  travelled  tlirough  countries  on  w  hich  the  liberal  hand  of  Nature 
haslavifhcd  all  her  irtafure>;  I  have  feen  others,  where  the  oppr^Iion 
of  tyrants  compels  her  to  withhold  ixer  b  nchts ;  and  1  have  always 
found  mankind  poor  and  wretched,  not  from  tueir  follies  or  from  the 
fterjlity  of  the  fo  l,  but  from  the  mifeondud  of  their  rulers,  or  the 
unhappy  intlue.ee  of  that  form  of  government  under  which  they, 
live.  Amid  flaves,  crouching  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,,  I  have 
found  a  rock,  three  leagues  in  circumference^  where  no  Turk  d^es, 
tp  land,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  an  happy. little  colony.  .Tlierc, 
every  father  of  a  family  is  fove  eign  ’in  his  own  houle;  he  deter* 
mines  the  differences  wnich  arife  in  it;  and  his  declfions  have  the 
authority  of  laws ;  they  cannot  be  uiyuft  ;  they  are  the  dictates  of 
paternal  tenderneft.  When  difputcs  arife  among  different  la^ailies, 
or  amorg  individuals  bclo»^ging  to  different  families,  the  prieffs  and 
old  men  affemble  to  determine  thenv.  But  among  a  fet  of  men,  who 
ate  all  equals,  and  all  alike  ftra-  gers  to  poveny  and  ricncs,  fuch 
diflerences.are  very  rare.  All  the  members  of  this  little  fociety  are- 
induftrioufly  employed.  I  have  feen  the  iiueft  women  in.  the  iiiand 
go  dpwn  to  the  valley  and  wafb  their  linen,  as  in  the  .days  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  in  the  fountain  which  flows  there.  They  are  not  athamed  of 
that  employment,  but  divert  themfdves  at aheir  work  with  ^chearful 
fo!igs._  Ii  is  only  where  the  rich  can  purch^fe  the  fervices  of  itut 
they  are  afhamed  to  work  with  iHeii  own  hands,  .  . 

^  ■  •  Tfavellerir 
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•  Travellers,  who  have  obferved  the  Greeks  living  in  fubjeftlon  to 
Ottoman  defpotifm,  accufe  them,  not  without  reafon,  of  deceit,  per- 
fidyjy  and  meannefs.  Tkofe  vices  are  not  natural  to  them,  but  arife 
from  the  date  of  fervltude  under  which  they  live.  The  inhabkanu 
of  Cafos  are  Greeks  ;  they  are  enlightened  by  a  ray  of  liberty.  They 
arc  induftrioiis  and  honell,  poffcfl'ed  of  exquifite  fcnfibility  and  vir- 
tnous  manners.  Send  them  a  Cadi,  a  Moutevcli,  and  a  Pacha,  they 
v^ill  become  as  great  fcoundrcls,  and  as  difTipated  in  their  manners,  as 
the  rell  of  the  race.  Prom  this  obfervation  there  refults  a  certain 
and  invariable  truth,  which  fliould  ferve  as'  the  bafts  of  every  fyllem 
of  legiflature,  and  every  plan  of  adminiftration.  In  general,  man  is 
virtuous  and  honell  in  proportion  as  he  is  fecured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  natural  rights,  liberty,  and  property:  in  proportion  as  he  is  robbed 
of  thefe.  Ills  principles  are  relaxed,  and  the  dignity  of  his  charafter 
d^afed.’  .  * 


.  M.  Savary  next  arrives  at  Candia,  the  ancient  and  modem 
account  of  which,  occupies  the  remainder  of  thefe  Letters.  He 
be  gins  with  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  ifland,  for  which,  as 
be  proceeds,  he  quotes  the  authority  of  the  ancient  hiftorians. 
The  ancient  republic  of  Crete,  celebrated  by  the  panegyric  of 
Plato,  and  which  ferved  Lycurgus  as  a  model,  for  that,  which  he 
inllituted  at  Sparta,,  next  engages  his  attention ;  and  the  ac- 
count  he  gives  of  it  is  not  a  .little  minute  and  circumftantiaL 
leaving  before  his  eyes  the  dcfolation  of  that  country,  and  the 
tptal  decay  of  all  arts  and  fcieioces  under  the  opprefiion  of  the 
Turis,  wHich  had  flourished  under  a  republican  government, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  he  (hould  be  fo  lavifh  in  praife  of  li- 
lierty.  ‘  Since  the  lofs  of  liberty,^  fays  our  author,  ‘  the 
Cretans  have  no  longer  formed  a  feparate  nation  j’  their  noble 
‘t  and  ingenuous  manners,  their  arts  and  fciences,  their  valour 
^  and  their  virtues,  are  no  more.*  The  Cretan  republic,  he 
cfcferves,  flouriftied  from  the  fiege  cf  Troy  till  Julius  Cefar, 
when  Crete  was  not  only  finally  conquered  by  the  Romans,  but 
their  wnfe  and  prudent  laws,  which  promoted  the  love  of  liberty, 
if^cre  annihilated*  He  then  gives  a. detail  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Turks  for  this  celebrated  ifland,  which 
ehded  at  laft  in  favour  of  the  latter..  M.  Savary,  who  is  no  ad¬ 
vocate  for  arbitrary  government,  cannot  help  frequently  con- 
trafting  the  flourithing  fituation  of  the  ifland,  when  under  the 
government  of  the  Venetians,  with  its  prefent  wretched  ftate. 
After  giving  a  Ciort  defeription  of  the  modern  capital  Candia,  he 
proceeds  to  his  furvey  of  the  ifland.  GnofTus  is  the  firft  place 
be  arrives  at  j  Gnoifus,  the  royal  city  of  Minos,  where  thole 
admirable  laws  were  promulgated,  the  wifdom  of  which  were 
the  boaft  and  glory  of  antiquity.  But  GnofTus,  alas!  is  now 
only  a  heap  of  ruins;  piles  of  itones,  ancient  walls  half  deino- 
liihed,  tlie  remains  of  houfes,  and  the  name  of  Cnoflfuj  Which 

the 
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ihe  place  ftill  retains,  point  out  with  certainty  the  remains  and 
ancient  fitiiation  of  Gnollus.  7'he  remains  of  the  tomb  of 
Jupiter  confifted  only  of  an  heap  of  ftones,  half  mouldered  :a way 
by  time.  I'he  facred  grotto  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  in  which 
‘  Minos  fpent  nine  years,  converfing  with  his  father  and  re- 
ceiving  his  laws,  we  have  not  feen,’  fays  M.  Savary. 

The  next'  object  of  antiquity  that  engaged  our  author’s  at¬ 
tention  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gortynia,  of  which 
he  gives  a  pretty  ample  detail : 

.  <  The  ruins  of  Gortynia,  covering  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  give 
high  ideas  of  its  ancient  fplendour  ;  fuch  of  its  monuments  as  Itill 
cxilt  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  moll  remote  antiquity.  Wc  took 
notice  of  one  of  the  city  gates,  built  of  large  bricks,  that  had  for¬ 
merly  been  faced  with  hewn  ftones ;  but  thcle  are  now  all  removed, 
both  from  the  interior  parts  and  tiie  fides  ;  yet  it  is  Hill  ftanding, 
and  inay  continue  to  Hand  for  a  confiderable  time  longer.  It  is  of 
confiderable  thicknefs,  and  prefents  a  large  front.  It  cannot  be  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  period  at  which  Ptolemy  Philopator  under- . 
took  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Gortynia.  Keyond  that  gate  we  ob- 
fei-ved  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  long  fquarc. 
A  double  row  of  pedellals  run  round  the  fidcs  of  that  fquare;  The 
lower  parts  of  thofe  pedeltals  are  funk  in  the  ground ;  while  their 
^pps  rife  above  the  furface.  Here  and  there  are  heaps  of  rubbifh, 
and  columns  of  marble  and  granite,  with  their  lhafts  half  funk  in 
the  ground.  Their  capitals  are  llrewed  in  confufion  all  arountL 
Several  of  them  appear  to  have  no  correfponding  capitals.  At  one 
end  of  thefe  ruins,  on  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river  where  Har- 
monia  forgot  Cadmus,  we  enter  a  church,  one  fide  of  which  is  de- 
xholilhed.  -  It- is  a  fimple  HruiHure,  without  any  of  the  ornaments  of 
architedure,  about  an  hundred  feet  long,  by  fixty  wide.  It  is  pro* 
bably  the  ancient  cathedral  founded  by  Titus,, the  difciple  of  St.  Paul. 
Some  confiderable  ruins,  which  appear  at  a  fmall  diftancei  are  poffi-^ 
bly  the  remains  of  the  archbilhop^s  palace. 

*  Thofe  ruins  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
fplendour  of  Gortynia.  But  we  are  naturally  led  to  think  tliat  its 
fineft  marbles  have  been  carried  away;  that  the  ancient  •  columns^ 
which  the  Turkilh  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  have 
aukwardly  fet  up  at  their  garden  gates,  are  part  of  the  remains  of 
Gortynia  ;  and  that  moft  of  its  ornaments  are  funk  below  the  fur- 
face,  which  is  confiderably  elevated.  Were  it  dug  up,  a  number 
of  llatues  and  valuable  monuments  might  be  difeovered.  ’  At  prefents 
the  hufbandman  opens  it  with  the  plough,  and  covers  with  crops  of 
corn  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Gortynia.  Such, 
madam,  is  the  fate  of  ancient  cities.  They  are  the  work  of  man, 
and  they  perifli  like  himfelf.  Thebes,  Memphis, -Babylon,  and 
many  others,  which  were  once  the  glory  and  terror  of  the  earthj  arc 
now  no  more.  Do  you  exped  that  the  fuperb  city  of  Paris,  which 
ibfters  all  the  arts  in  her  bofom,  and  contains  fuch  ah  immenfc 
number  of  people,  will  cxiil  for  ever?  Or  do  you  not  rather 
3  imagine 
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Jtnagme  that  the  learned  traveller  Aiall  one  day  wander  amid  heaos' 
cf  ruins  in  fearch  of  the  ground  which  is  now  occupied  by  her  pa. 
laces  and  temples?  Yes;  let  us  confole  ourfelves  with  the  thought 
that  that  day  is  iliil  far  diftant.*  ' 


Leaving  Gortynia,  our  indefatigable  traveller  vifits  a  laby, 
rinth  near  that  place,  which  he  explores  by  the  afliftance  of 
four  hundred  fathoms  of  line,  for  the  fpace  of  three  hours  ;  anj 
which  is  the  laft  remains  of  antiquity  that  he  notices.  In  his 
account  of  it  he  joins  with  a  former  traveller,  M.  T ourhefort, 
in  endeavouring  to  confute  the  opinion  of  B*  Ion,  Pocock,  and 
other  authors,  that  this  labyrinth  was  nothing  but  an  ancient 
Hone  quarry;  but  which  he  confiders  to  have  been  the  cavern  of 
the  Minotaur  ;  and  reafons  upon  this  idea  with  great  difplay  of 
learning.  We  cannot,  however,  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
his  conjedtures,  after  reading  his  defeription  of  the  labyrinth ; 
‘  in  which,*  fays  he,  ^  are  various  roads  that  open  on  each  fide, 
*  and  crofs  each  other  in  different  directions  ;*  and  afterwards 
view  the  plate  he  has  given  us  of  a  labyrinth  taken  from  an  an¬ 
cient  ffone,  in  the  centre  cf  which  is  the  figure  of  the  Mino¬ 
taur  ;  and  which,  though  conftructed  with  great  art  and  many 
windings,-,  w’e  obferve  has  but  one  entrance,  and  no  fecond  path 
that  goes'  in  a  ebntrary  or  different  direction.  The  labyrinth, 
of  which  this  plate  is  a  reprefentation,  he  fays,  no  longer  exifts. 
The  remainder  of  his  journey  over  the  mountains  from  Candia 
to  Canca,  has  fcarce  any  farther  account  of  the  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity  to  attraft  the  notice  of  antiquarians.  It  confifts  prin¬ 
cipally  of  a  detail  of  different  pidturefque  view^,  of  the  general 
face  of  the  country,  the  modes  of  life  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
reception  he  met  with  at  the  different  convents  where  he  and 
Kis  party,  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Canea  he  gives  a  defeription  of  its  prefent  and  ancient 
Hate,  under  the  name  of  Cydonia;  and  then  entertains  the 
reader  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  a  very  alarming 
infurrection,  tiiat  happened  while  he  was  there,  among  the 
Turks  was  quelled  by  the  prudence  and  coolnefs  of  the  Pacha: 


*  The  Turks  who  inhabit  Canea,  madam,  are  not  fo  fubmiflive  to 
the  commands  of  the  Grand  Signior  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 

•  f  %  •  rr-»i  •  i*_t  1  -I  •  r  *  i !  — 


provinces* of  the  empire.  The  air  which  they  breathe  is  faid  to  in- 
Ipire  them  with  a  republican  fpirit.  They  fupport  each  other  in  re¬ 
filling  the  authority  of  the  Pachas,  and  refufe  to  fubmit  their  necks 
tp  the  yoke  of  defpotifm.  Being. inrolled,  in  their  infancy,  among 
the  body  of  the  janiffarics,  they  conlUtute  the  chief  military  force 
in  .  the  ifland  ;  and  it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke  them  to  a  re¬ 
volt.  Whenever  the  governors  of  the  ifland  have  attempted  to  op- 
prefs  them  with  the  rod  of  arbitr^y  power,  they  have  always  taken 
np  arms  to  refill  and-  to  avenge.  We.  beheld  that  fpirit  of  refills 
ance  dilplayed  in  a  linking  inllaiicc*  The  Pacha  of  Canea  had  an 
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)btendant»  who,  like  other  gentlemen  in  fimilar  fituations,  feoed 
every  opportunity  of  enriching  hioifelf.  He  was  deteilcd  by  the 
people.  The  Greeks,  who  durft  not  lift  up  their  heads  againlk 
him,  were  the  conftant  vi^ims  of  his  injuiiice,  and  were  forced  to 
(kffer  in  filence.  But  the  Turks  were  Icfs  fubmiffirc.  They  carried 
their  complaints  .to  the  governor,  and  informed  him  of  the  rapacity 
and.injuhice  of  his  minifter.  But  whether  he  (hared  with  the  in-* 
tendant  the  fruits  of  his  extortion,  or  was  (b  much  atuched  to  him 
that  he  could  not  believe  his  crimes,  or  could  not  punilh  them ;  he 
paid  no  attention  to  their  remonilrances.  Soon  after  we  were  one  day 
alarmed  with  a  fudden  and  tumultuous  noife  in  the  ilreet.  The  ja« 
mifaries  were  running  up  and  down  with  fabres  in  their  hands, 
crying.  To  arms.  On  fuch  occafions  ftrangers  are  af^ays  in  danger 
of  fuffering  from  the  violence  of  an  enraged  populace.*  We  (liut 
ourfelves  up  in  the  houfe  of  the  conful,  in  anxious  cxpeAation  of 
the  event. 

*  The  intendant’s  houfe  Hood  oppofitc  to  us,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  harbour.  It  was  a  large  edifice,  newly  built.  In  an  initaot, 
more  than  five  hundred  people  filled  all  the  rooms,  ranfacking  and 
pillaging  every  corner.  Some  pulled  down  the  cafements,  and 
threw  them  on  the  quay ;  others,  mounting  on  the  fiat  roofs,  tore 
down  the  breaftwork  and  railing.  Thefe  were  hurrying  off  wuiw 
loads  of  furniture.  Great  numbers  were  fearching  every  quarter  for 
the  obje£t  of  the  public  hatred.  In  lefs  than  two  hours  the  houi'e  wat 
entirely  emptied,  and  half  demolifhed. 

’  ‘  The  fury  of  a  revolted  populace  often*  rifes  to  unexpefled 
heights.  The  foldiers  feized  a  high  fort  that  overlooks  the  cit)v 
from  which  cannons  might  be  levelled  againff  the  palace  of  the 
Pacha,  They.. pointed  them. in  that  direclion,  and,  leaving  a  guard' 
to  retain  polTeffion  of  the  poft,  went  in  a  body  to  demand  juftice  of 
him ;  with  a  firm  relblution  to  bury  him  in  the  ruins  of  his  palace,' 
if  he  (hould  refufe  their  requeft.  All  the  city  followed  them  with 
dreadful  (houts.  The  viceroy  heard  them.  He  was  an  old  warrior,* 
who  had  difringuilhed  himfelf  by  a  number  of  illuftrious  adUons. 
He  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  in  an  open  chair  into  the  midft  of. . 
his  court ;  and  feeing  that  the  frorm  was  approaching,  and  that  the. 
fury  of  the  populace  threatened  to  break  down  the  gate,  he  caufed. 
it  to  be  immediately  opened.  At  the  fight  of  that  venerable  old 
mani  with  his  long  white  beard  hanging  down  his  brealt,  all  was 
hufhed.  Surprife  fettered  their  tongues  ;  and  even  the  moft  auda¬ 
cious  flood  motionlefs  through  afloniflimentw  When  none  dared  to* 
addrefs  him.  ‘  Well,  my  children,’  faid  he,  *  what  are  your  de¬ 
mands?’  They  then  exclaimed,  all  with  one  voice,  *  We  demand 
the  head  of  the  intendant.’— ‘  He  is  fttd,’  replied  the  Pacha;  *  but, 
if  you  can  find  him,  I  give  him  up  to  your  refentment.  Return,* 
then,  to  your  duty  ;  lay  down  yi>ur  arms ;  and  let  each  of  you  retire* 
quietly  tome.’  His  firmnefs  awed  even  the  mofl  mutinous;* — and.* 
thus  a  rebellion,  which  might  have  produced  the  mofl  fatal  confe-* 
quencet,  was  inflantly  qualhed  by  the  courage  and  prudence  of  one. 
However,  he  had  concealed  his  favourite;  and  he  caufed,. 

him 
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liim  to  embark  by  night,  and  fet  out  for  Conllantinople.  After  hb 
departure,  order  was  reltorcd,  and  peace  re-ellabli(hed  within  the 
walls  of  Canea/ 

The  next  letters  contain  encomiums  on  the  fine  climate  of 
that  idand  ;  in  the  praifes  of  which  M.  Savary  is  extremely  laviih. 
‘To  the  charms  of  the  climate/  adds  our  author,  ‘  other  ad- 

•  vantages  are  joined.  There  are  fcarce  any  morafles  ;  the 

•  waters  never  ftagnate ;  and  Crete  is  not  infected,  like  Egypt, 

•  with  thofe  clouds  of  infers  which  fwarm  in  the  houfes,  and 
‘  whofe  fling  is  infufFerably  painful.  The  mountains  and  hills 
‘  are  overfpread  with  various  kinds  of  thyme,  and  with  a  mul- 
‘  tituJe  of  odoriferous  and  balfamic  plants.  The  rivulets 
‘  w'hich  meander  through  the  vallies  are  overhung  with  myrtles 

•  and  laurel  rofes.  Clumps  of  orange,  citron,  and  almond- 

•  trees,  are  plentifully  fcattered  over  the  fields.  The  gardens 

•  are  adorned  with  tufts  cf  Arabian  jafmine.'  In  fpring  tlicy 
‘  are  beftrew  ed  with  beds  of  violets.  Some  extenfive  plains  arc 

•  arrayed  in  faflron  ;  and  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  are  fringed 
‘  with  fwcct-fmelling  dittany.  In  a  word,  from  the  hills,  the 

•  vales,  and  the  plains,  on  all  hands,  there  arife  clouds  of  ex- 

•  quifite  perfumes,  which  embalm  the  air,  and  render  it  a  pe- 

•  culiar  luxury  to  breathe.^  He  next  expatiates  on  the  beauty 
of  the  Mahometans :  ‘  They  bear,’  fays  he,  ‘  a  ftrong  rcfein- 

•  blance  to  ancient  ftatues  ;  and  it  muft  have  been  after  luch 

•  m(»dcls  that  the  ancient  artifls  wrought.  Their  limbs  beiii^ 

•  unembarrafled  by  thofe  bands  which  impede  our  motions,  and 
‘  which  nothing  but  habit  could  make  us  endure,  preferve  each 
‘  Its  natural  form,  and  difplay  thofe  admirable  proportions,  the 

•  fvmmetry  of  which  conflitutes  the  pcrfc£l;ion  of  human  beauty. 

•  When  they  fland,  all  the  parts  of  their  bodies  are  in  a  per- 

•  pendicular  direftion  ;  when  they  walk,  a  certain  dignity  ani- 

•  mates,  and  at  the  fame  time  compofes,  their  motions.  Strength 

•  and  gravity  arc  difplayed  in  their  geftures.  An  air  of  ma- 

•  jefty,  which  glows  on  their  foreheads,  Ihews  that  they  arc 

•  accuftomed  to  command.  Pride  and  feverlty  fometimes  ap- 

•  pear,  but  never  meannefs.’  The  fubjedl  which  next  engages 
the  pen  of  our  author  is  a  defeription  of  a  beauteous  forcll  ot 
plane-trees,  near  the  river  Platonia,  and  of  a  valley  adjoining  to 
it,  which  he  denominates  the  plain  of^ myrtles,  and  which  is 
given  in  language  highly  ornamented:  ‘  You  mufl:  vifit  Crete, 
‘.madam,’  fays  he,  if  you  would  wilh  to  behold  that  molt 
‘  beautiful  of  flirubs,  the  favourite  fhrub  of  the  fon  of  Venus, 

in  its  full  beauty.  In  the  place  which  I  am  at  prefent  fpeak- 
‘  ins:  which  I  (hall  denominate  the  plain  of  myrtles, 

‘  there  arc  knots  of  them  ten  feet  high.  They  are  covered  .with 
‘  flowers  from  their  tops  down  to  the  ground.  Their  white 

‘  flowers, 
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flowers^  bordered  on  the  inner  part  of  the  leaf  with  an  edging 
of  purple,  and  intermixed  with  the  glittering  verdure  of  their 
foliage,,  form  a  very  pleafing  appearance.  Each  bulh  is  a 
kind  of  magnificent  nofegay,  and  exhales  perfumes  marc 
fweet,  more  exquifite,  more  charming,  than  even  thofe  of  the 
rofe;.the  fenfes  are  ravifhed,  and  the  foul  is  tranfported  wiih 
delightful  feelings.  Twenty  times  I  have  laid  me  down  un¬ 
der  their  fliade,  and  each  time  tailed  new  delights.  It  was 
with  the  greateft  proj3riety  the  ancients  confccrated  the  myrtle 
to  love ;  for  the  myrtle  is  the  moft  delicious  of  flirubs.^ 

In  apology  for  the  luxurious  defeription  of  fuch  pi£lurefque 
feenes,  he  urges,  ‘  If  modern  poets  afford  no  fuch  delcrip- 
‘  tion  as  that  which  I  have  offered  to  your  attention,  it  is  not 

*  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  country,  from  wWch  their 
‘  laiidfcapes  are  drawn.  The  happiefl:  imagination  could  not 
‘  call  up  fuch  an  afTemblage  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  without 
<  having  feen  them  ;  and  were  imagination  to  aferibe  the  beau- 
‘  ties  of  fuch  a  feene  as  this,  to  regions  and  climates  where 

*  Nature  forbids  them  to  appear,  Hie  would  tranfgrefs  againlt 
‘  probability,  which  is  the  firil  ornament  of  the  hclioiis  of  a 
‘  poet/ 

Our  author  next  gives  an  account,  of  the  hofpitality  and  en¬ 
tertainment  he  met  with,  at  the  country  feat  of  one  of  the  Agas; 
and,  after  relating  an  excurfion  to  the  White  Mountains,  whofc 
inhabitants  he  deferibes,  and  making  a  long  panegyric  on  fe¬ 
male  Grecian  beauty  in  the  three  ages  of  life,  at  the  convent  of 
Acrotini,  he  concludes  thefe  letters  with  fome  particulars  of  the 
civil  government  of  the  illand,  its  garrifon,  revenues,  popula¬ 
tion,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  the  advantageous  fituatioa 
of  its  ports  for  the  carrying  on  of  commerce. 

To  thefe  letters  are  fubjoined,  a  few  others,  giving  an  account 
of  two  lelfer  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  which  the  editors 
lay  were  intended  for  a  fecond  volume ;  but  they  have  not  thought 
proper  to  give  more  to  the  public,  the  author  not  having  put 
his  laft  hand  to  the  reft.  I'hcle  by  no  means  appear  to 
HS’  equal  to  the  former  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  and  whofe 
merit  will,  we  truft,  juftify  the  extradls  we  have  made  from  them.. 

Both  tranflations  of  this  performance  are,  upon  the  whole,  \vell 
executed.  •  Our  extract^  are  taken  froin  the  former,  becaufe  it 
came  firft  into  our  polTeffion.  To  the  latter  is  iubjoined  a  very 
copious  and  diftinft  index. 


Art. 
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Art.  VI.  Thi  Hijlory  of  Limerick^  Ecclejiajiicaly  Civile  arti 
Military^  from  the  earlujt  Records  to  the  Tear  1787.  iUuflroui 
by  Fifteen  Engravings^  To  which  ate  added  the  Charter  of  LU 
tnerick^  anct an  Ejjay  ch  CaJiU-Connell  Spa^  eh  Heater  in  generel^ 
and  Cold  Bathing.  By  j.  Ferrary  Citizen  of  Limerick.  8vo, 
66.  boards.  Watfon  aiid  Co;  Limenck*  1787; 

pROVINCl  AL  hiftories  have  for  fome  time  been  the  fa: 
^  vourite  employment  of  indulii  ious  compilers  in  the  foutherit 
divifion  of  Great-Britain ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  .prefent 
work^  that  the  fpirit  of  antiquarian  refearcH  is  iiow  imported, 
with  that  of  national  independence;  into  our  neighbouring  king¬ 
dom.  Produdlions  of  this  kind,  when  executed  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  fcale,  may  prove*  not  uninterefting  to  the  generality  of 
readers  j  but  tae  misfortune  is,  that^  having  lifually  their  origin 
in  local  attachment,  the  fame  partiali  y  which  fuggefts  the  fub- 
jc6f,  induces  the  writer  to  purfue  it  tlirough  the  minuteft  and 
moft  frivolous  detaih  .  They  arc,  therefore^  too  often,  little 
more  than  a  colle^icil  of  trifling  fa£ts,  and  a  regifter  of  names 
that  never  were  deftined  to  emerge  from  their  native  obfeu- 
rity.  The  hiftory  now  before  us  is  divided  into  five  parts,  in 
the  firft  of  which  the  author  recites  the  accounts  of  Limericic 
from  the  earlieft  records  to  the  year  1786.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  look  for  feruptdous  inveftigation  from  an  Irilhman  who  is 
an  enthufiaft  with  refpeft  to  the  antiquity  of  his  country. 
Mr*  Ferrar  hefitates  not  to  affirm,  upon  the  authority  of  legen¬ 
dary  manufcripts>  that,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2870,  the 
country  between  Drogheda  and  Limerick  was  remarkable  for 
'  population,  and  the  profperous  ftate  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
not^  however,  till  the  invafion  of  Henry  the  Second  that  f» 
much  as  the  ftiadow  of  any  authentic  account  is  pretended  to 
be  adduced  on  this  fubje(ft ;  though  it  is  probable  that  Limerick, 
from  its  advantageous  fituation,  was  a  tov/n  of  note  at  an  earlier 

fecond  part  contains  remarkable  events ;  of  which  it  may. 
not  be  improper  to  extract  a  fevv^  that  oUr  readers  may  judge  of 
their  importance : 

•  * 

*  Anno  Domini  920.  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  King  of  Munllef, 
and  a  celebrated  bifhdp  of  CaOiell,  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
King  of  Leinfter.  When  departing  for  the  war,  heieft  by  will  to 
the  monallery  of  innifeattery  his  embroidered  veftments,  and  three 
ounces  of  gold;  to  the  monaftcry  of  Mungret,  his  fillc- veftments; 
and  three  ouucts  of  gold ;  to  Arcthnnan,  one  ounce  of  gold  and  one 
•f  filver. 

«  io64» 
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^  1064.  Turlough,  fon  of  Teige,  Ton  of-BnenBoru,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  Muniler.  And,  in  1 106,.  Mui  tough  hicceeded  his 
father  Turlough,  fixed  his  rcfidence  in  Limerick,  and  belfowed 
Calhell  to  the  dmreh.  _  , 

<  1082,  Donnfleibbe,  king  of  Ulidia,  attended  by  the  nobles  of 
Us  kingdom,  came  to  the  court  of  Turlough,  at  Limerick,  paid 
him  homage^  and  received  from  him  one  thoufand  cows,  forty  ounces 
of  gold,  one  hundred  and  twenty  coloured  cloaks,  and  bther-royal 
prefents,*  to  denote  Kis  vafTalage  and  dependency, 

^  '  1089.  Dermod  0‘Brien  failed  with  a  conatidh*  fleet  from'  Li-^ 
merlck  tP  ths^fanth  of  M uniter,  plundered  the  town  of  X^loync^aud 
catried  away  the  relics  of  St.  Kionn-bar,  out  of  the  church  of  Cillna- 
GlcircacK  near  Cork ;  but  befor.e'.he  could  reimbark  three!  hundred 
of  his  party  were  ^killed  by  the  O^Mahonys.  \  ‘ 

‘  jCqnnor.  0‘Briea  apprehended  GiolU.  Caonj^dhmn  for 

ftealing  fcveral  valuable  effecls  oUt  of  the  churcii  of  Clonmacnoife, 
at  the  inftigation  of  -the  Danes^  of  Limerick,  Connor  fefit.|>im*  under 
aftrong  guard  to  Limerick^  where  he' was  publicly  executed.’  *  *  ^ 

Accordingito  this  regifter,  rtallow-candles  were  firft' ufed  irt 
Limerick:  in  the '  year  1290  4  .WooHon  cloth  was  firft  Imacle  in' 
^ Ireland  iin  1376;  and  paper  was  firft  made  with  lineiv  fags- in 
1 1417. •  I 

I*  iThe ‘.third  and  fourth  parts  deferibe  the  churches,  religious 
[houfes,  and ’Other. public  buildings.  .  The  fifth  prefentsus  wicht 
a  lift  of  the- different  magiftrates  pf  the  corporation^,  articles  of 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick,,  and  a*,  catalogue  of  men  of-  learn¬ 
ing,  ^d  .genius,  hifi^e Jbeen  born-  in.  this  diftrict.  iThe 

fixthpart  is  aUotted  to  a  defeription  of  the  county  of 'Limerick, 
iv^ith  an J account* of  the  ancient  families  and  cuftoms.  .  Ta- 
niftry  and  gavelkind  are  generally  well' known  ;  but  the  two 
following  occur  more  feldom  in  hiftbry :  i  • 
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to  Ireland  in  general.  To  the  hiftory,  Mr.  Ferrar  has  added 
‘  An  Eflay  on  the  Virtues  of  Caftle-Connell  Spa,  on  Water  in 
genera],  and  Cold*Bathing.’  This  fpa  is  a  chdybeate ;  and, 
vvith  regard  to  the  ufe  of  its  waters,  the  author  has  given  the 
dirc£Iions  erf*  Dr.  Rutty,  Short,  and  fome  other  medied  writers. 
The  work  will,  we  aoubt  not,  prove  particularly  gratifying  to 
the  people  of  Limerick ;  and,  from  the  variety  of  information 
which  it  contains,  may  not  be  an  unacceptable  morfel  to  the 
palate  .of  antiquarians  in  remoter  parts* 


Art.*  VII.  Th4  Vifion  of  Columbus ;  a  Poom^  in  Nine  Books.  Bj 
Joel  Barloui^  Efq.  iimo.  2s.  6d.  fewed.  Hartford,  New. 
England,  printed ;  London,  reprinted  for  Dilly  and  Stockdale, 
1787. 


i  T  is  the  deep  and  ingenious  refledMon  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  the 

high  perfeiKon  of  literature  in  what  may  be  called  its  Augujlan 
age^  has,  in  all  nations,  been  the  caufe  of  its  fubiequent  de. 
dine.  The  public  judgment  inftruded,  and  the  public  tafte  re* 
fined,  by  familiarity  with  the  nobler  efforts  of  the  human  mind, 
become  diiEcult  and  faftidious.  They  no  longer  endure  thofc 
irregular  and  unfinifhed  productions,  that  announce  the  imma. 
turity  of  a  genius,  which  indulgence  might  have  animated  and 
invigorated. 

A  tacit  comparifon  between  fuch  works,  and  the  perfeftion 
and  regularity  of  thofe,  which  they  have  been  accuftomed  to 
admire,  obtrudes  itfclf  on  every  mind,  and  is  fatal  to  their 
cffcCl.  Readers  forget  that  the  approbation  with  which  their  an- 
ceftors  received  fuch  productions,  gave  that  fpirit  and  confidence 
to  their  authors  which  qualified  them  for  bolder  flights ;  and 
that  it  is  to  this  candour,  or  fimplicity,  they  owe  thofe  literary 
models  which  fix  their  tafte,  and  Command  their  admiration. . 
They  forbear  not  from  the  ungrateful  fneer  ^  nimium  patUnterm^ 
^  utrumaue  ne dicam Jlultemiraii*  Had  Waller  made  his  firft  eflaysBj 
luider^Domitian  or  Trajan,  Quintilian  and  Pliny  w’ould  havcpl 
fmiled  at  his  vain  attempt  to  emulate  Horatian  elegance.  His 
cflFufions  would  fcarccly  have  detained  the  obfervation  of  the  ac- 
complifhed  critic,  or  amufed  the  leifure  of  the  lettered  magiftratc. 
But  the  Englifh  nation,  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  had  yet  rafted 
of  no  fweeter  fong.  They  loathed  not  the  ftrains  onVallerJ 
and  the  praife  which  he  received  from  Carey  and  Hyde,  eventually 
contributed  to  delight  their  fucceflbrs,  with  the  melody  of  Dryden 
and  of  Pope.  If  this  theory  of  Mr.  Hume  be  true,  we  cannoi 
augur  well  of  the  fortunes  of  literature  in  America.  PofTeffinj 
a  rich  inheritance  of  letters,  neither  the  creation  of  their  owJ 


powers,  nor  the  reward  of  their  own  toil,  the  ftandard  works 
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the  parent  country  muft  have  their  full  efFeft  in  unnerving  and 
depreffing  the  powers  of  the  colonifts  ;  they  experience  the  in¬ 
fluence,  without  being  confolcd  by  the  memory  of  an  Auguftan 
age  of  their  own  ;  and  the  literary  glory  of  a  nation,  now  alien 
to  them,  while  it  no  longer  lends  them  any  radiance,  obfeures 
the  dawnings  of  their  genius  by  the  prevalence  of  its  fplendour. 
But  though  the  exiftence  and  real  tendency  of  a  caufe  be  afeer- 
tained,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  its  operation  is  either  ex* 
clufive  or  irrefiftible.  Countera£Hng  circumftances,  may  vary, 
or  prevent  the  efFedl ;  and  political  maxims  are  hitherto  founded 
on  too  narrow  a  bafis,  to  confide  in  them  as  infallible.  It  is 
therefore  fit,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  that,  we  Ihould  fufpend  our 
judgment ;  that  we  fhould  enter  the  fchool  of  experience,  un- 
bia&d  by  the  plaufibility  of  fpeculation,  and  liften  to  the  fong 
of  the  American  mufe. 

^  The  plan  of  the  work  before  us,  is  conftrudled,  on  the  fuppo* 
fition  ,that  a  benevolent  genius  confoled  Columbus  in  his  dun¬ 
geon  at  Valladolid,  by  opening  to  him,  in  vifion,  the  future  hif- 
lory  of  the  continent  which  he  bad  difeovered.  After  a  rapid 
view  of  the  grand  and  various  feenery  of  America,  which  is  dc- 
feribed  .with  fome  energy  and  felicity  .by  our  author,  he  relates 
the  foundation,  ftate,  and  deftrudion  of  the  Mexican  and  Peru¬ 
vian  empires.  The  barbaric  grandeur  of  Mexico,  the  benig¬ 
nant  and  patriarchal  defpotifm  of  the  Incas,  the  manners  of  the 
fierce  .and  fim pie  tribes  who  wandered  in  the  North,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  admirable  fubjedl^of  poetry;  but  to  have  treated  them 
adequately,"derhanded  a  clearnefs  of  diferimination,  and  a  rich- 
nefs  of  colouring,  very  different  from  that  which  is  here  dif- 
played.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  we  meet  with  an 
ingenious  and  chimeric^  difiertation  on  the  inftitutions  of 
Mango  Capac.  The  detedlion  of  the  feveral  fallacies  by  which 
he  has  amufed,  and  bewildered  himfelf,  is  extremely  obvious.  The 
traditions  of  favage  nations,  are  valuable  only  as  records  of 
manners,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  hiftorical  fodls. 
Laws  are  not  folely  formed  by  the  fyftem  of  a  legiflator,  but 
arife  out  of  the  exifting  condition  of  fociety;  and  in  rude  times, 
there  is  neither  any  individual  fo  enlightened,  as  to  conceive, 
Bpr  any  people  fo  docile,  as  to  adopt,  a  code,  which  is  to  alter,  or 
reform,  their  ufages  and  inftitution*^^.  The  author  proceeds  to 
foretell  the  happy  confequences  that  arife  from  the  diffufion  of 
fcience  and  the  extenfion  of  commerce ;  and  in  n9ticing  the 
teformation,  he  draws  a  character  of  Luther,  which  is  not  an 
un&vourable  fpecimen  of  the  poem : 

Columbus  turned  his  view 
Where  round  the  regions  other  wonders  drew ; 

Saw  in  the  North  a  daring  fage  afeend. 

And  o*er  his  form  a  fable  robe  depend. 
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The  cowl  conceard,  his  eye,  his  fearlefs  head,  ’ 

Like  morning  mill,  a  hovering  cloud  overfpread* 

Above  the'gloom,  defcending  lullrc  beams, 

And  ftreaks  the  concave  with  Cerulean  lireams ; 

Sudden,  the  burfting  cloud  expands  in  light. 

And  heaven  unfolding  fills  his  raptur'd  light; 

His  changing  robes  in  golden  fplendour  blaze,  . 

Around  his  head  a  Harry  rainbow  plays. 

High  in  his  hand  a  beam  of  glory  burns. 

And  realms  furrounding  brighten  as  it  turns.’  ‘ 

An  European  poet  would  have  been  content  with  putting  a 
torch  in  the  hands  of  the  reformer.  What  recent  optical  dif. 
coverics  have  been  made  in  America  we  know  not ;  but 
though,  in  Europe,  we  have  been  able  to  colle£l  beams  by  a  lens, 
we  have  not  yet  attained  the  art  of  grafping  them  in  our  hanii. 
The  fifth  and  fixth  books  contain  a  prophetic  narration  of  the 
late  war ;  which,  in  our  opinion,'  is  the  moft  exceptionable  part 
of  the  poem.  ’Inftcad  of  the  ornament  and  invention  of  a  poet, 
we  meet  with  the  frigid  fidelity  of  a  chronicle,  or  a  gazette. 
The  choice  of  recent  hiftorical  fubjeils  by  Lucan,  and  Voltaire, 
has  been  juftly  condemned.  In  the  feledtion  of  remote  events 
the  facility  of  epic  texture,  the  fervour  of  credulous  enthuiiafm, 
and  the  abfence  of  every  cliflbnant  emotion,  are  obtained  by  the 
duftility  of  tradition,  the  veneration  of  antiquity,. and  the  ob¬ 
livion  of  familiar  circumftances.  The  portrait  of  Walhington, 
in  the  following  lines,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  palTages  in  thefc 
two  books :  * 

‘  The  afeending  chief  adorn’d  his  fplendid  feat. 

Like  Randolph  enfign’d  with  a  crown  of  Hate, 

Where  the  green  patriot  bay,  beheld  with  pride. 

The  hero’s  laurel  fpringing  by  its  fide, 

His  fword  hung  ufelefs  on  his  graceful  thigh.  ‘ 

On  Britain  Hill  he  caH  a  filial  eye ! 

But  foverelgn  fortitude  his  vifage  bore,  >  ■  .  . 

To  meet  their  legions  on  the  invaded  Hiore.’  > 

The  feventh  book  is  occupied  by  a  view  of  the  progrefs  or 
feience  in  America;  and  the  eye  of  Columbus  is  naturally  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  venerable  eleiSrician : 


^  See  on  yon  darkening  height  bold  Franklin  tread, 
Heav’n’s  awful  thunders  rolling  round  his  head  ; 
Convolving  clouds  the  bil!o\^  y  clouds  deform, 

^nd  forky  flames  emblaze  the  blackening  Horm ! 

See  the  defcending  Hreams  around  liim  burn. 

Glance  on  his  rod,  and  with  his  guidance  turn. 

He  bids  conflifting  heavens  their  blaHs  expire. 

Curbs  the  fierce  blaze,  and  liolds  tli’  imprifon’d  fire.* 
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In  the  eighth  book  the  vifion  is  interrupted  by  the  folicit  ide 
of  Columbus  to  learn  the  caufe  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  fcience^ 
and  the  variety  of  opinion  in  religion,  of  which  the  angel  is 
made  to  offer  the  reafons.  This  is  refumed  and  terminated  In  the 
ninth,  by  a  view  of  the  world  in  fome  happy  period  of  futurity, 
when  the  underftanding  fhall  no  longer  be  perplexed  by  uncer¬ 
tainty,  nor  the  will  feduced  by  evil ;  when  focial  peace  and  poli¬ 
tical  harmonv  fhall  univerfally  prevail  among  men.  It  is  to  this 
ftate,  according,  not  to  the  poetical,  but  to  the  fober  opinion  of 
our  author,  for  which. he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Price, 
and  in  fupport  of  which  he  produces  feveral  arguments,  that  fo- 
ciety  is  tending. 

.  Proud  and  illufive,  though  benevolent  and  Toothing,  fyftems, 
which  in  incrcafing  corruption  fee  a  progrefs  towards  purer  vir¬ 
tue,  and  fondly  embrace  demonftration  and  truth  on  the  pre¬ 
cipice  of  fcepticifm.  It  is  thus  that  imagination. feeks  relief  from 
the  urgent  fenfe  of  human  impotence  and  mifery ;  it  is  hence 
that  the  dogmas  of  the  primaeval  happinefs,  degradation,  imd 
future  greatnefs  of  mankind,  have  entered  into  the  legends  of 
every  popular  fuperftition,  and  the  vifions  of  every  fantaftic 
philfophy. 

«  Of  -  the  work  before  us,  as  one  of  the  earliefl:  efforts  of  an 
emerging  nation,  were  its  fa  dts  more  numerous  and  glaring  than 
they  are,  it  were  ungenerous  to  fpeak  with  feverity.  But,  in  truth, 
the  Vifion  of  Columbus  is  not  deftitute  of  merit.  The  con¬ 
ception  is  happy  and  magnificent;  and  though  it  rarely  rifes  to 
be  great,'  it  ■is~often  polilhed,  harmonious,  and  neatly  orna¬ 
mented.  The  author  has,  in  general,  been  more  fuccefsful  in 
defeription  'of  natural  objefts,  than  in  hiftory,  chara<Sler,  or 
paflion.  He  has  committed  one  fault,  which,  from  its  tendency 
to  the  corruption  of  our  language,  we  ought  not  to  omit  re¬ 
marking  ;  it  is,  the  licentious  fabrication  of  words,  of  which 
cloudly^  rewarhle^  &c.  are  examples.  He  has  been  feduced, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  into  a  train  of  fpeculations  which 
redeem  not,  by  their  depth  or  juftice,  the  languor  which  they 
filed  over  his  poetry.  The  readers  and  admirers  of  poetry,  will, 
probably  in  him,  be  difpleafed  with  the  coldnefs  of  a  philofopher ; 
and  the  competent  judges  of  philofophy,  will  affuredly  difeern  in 
him,  much  of  the  fanciful  and  fupcrficial  views  of  a  poet. 
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Akt.  VIII.  Tranfa^icns  of  the  Royal  Irijh  Academy^  1787, 
4to.  1 6s.  6d.  boards.  Dublin,  printed  by  George  Bonham 
for  the  Society.  1788. 


T  TARIOUS  circumftances  have  contributed  to  retard,  in 
y  Ireland,  the  progrcfs  of  fciencc  and  polite  literature,  which 
have  been  for  many  years  fuccefsfully  diffufing  their  influence 
over  the  other  civilifed  nations  of  Europe.  Her  connexion  with 
England,  though  the  means  of  national  improvement,  was  at* 
tended  wuth  the  efFe<Sl  of  enticing  away  her  men  of  genius  to  a 
country  in  which,  as  learning  was  more  fafhionable,  its  pro- 
feflbrs  might  be  certain  of  enjoying  more  at  eafe  the  advantages 
of  rationiu  communication,  and  of  receiving  more  ample  en- 
couraeement  \  while  her  want  of  political  importance  likewife 
reprefled  the  exertions  of  ingenuity.  Thefe  caufes  being,  in  a 
great  mcafure,  removed  by  her  late  eriiancipation,  we  may  now 
expect  to  fee  Ireland  cultivating,  along  with  induftry  and  com¬ 
merce,  thofe  elegant  and  ufeful  arts  which  are  the  attendants  of 
liberty  and  opulence.  Abouc  the  ye^  1782  vt^as  eftablifhed  the 
Society  from  which  the  Royal  Irilh  Academy  afterwards  arole. 
It  confifted  of  ah  indefinite  number  of  members,  moft  of  them 
belonging  to  the  univerfity,  who  at  weekly  meetings  read  eflay 
in  turn.  Anxious  to  make  their  labours  redound  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  advantage  of  their  country,  they  formed  a  plan  more 
extenfive,  and  admitting  fuch  additional  names  only  as  might 
add  dignity  to  their  new  inttitution,  or  by  their  publications 
hgd  given  fure  ground  to  hope  for  advantage  from  their  la¬ 
bours,  became  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Irifli  Academy,  of 
vrhich  his  Majefty  is  patron,  and  the  Earl  of  Charlemont 
prclldcnt. 

'  In  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  their  tranfailions  the 
members  of  this  new  Academy  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  firft  part  of  the  volume 
is  allotted  to  fcience ;  the  fecond  to  polite  literature ;  and  the 
third  to  antiquities. 

In  the  department  of  fcience,  the  firft  article  is  an  account 
of  the  obfervatory  belonging  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Ufsher,  D.D.  fenior  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dub¬ 
lin,  F.  R.  S.  and  Al.R.I.  A.  The  defeription  of  this  obfervatory 
is  accompanied  with  a  ground-plan  and  elevation.  With  refpeci: 
to  the  ftrudlure.  Dr.  Ufsher  juftly  obferves  that  perfect  ftabi- 
bility,  and  convenient  difpofition  of  the  inftruments,  form,  in 
this  cafe,  the  architect’s  great  ebjedt ;  and  a  vain  affectation 
of  tafte  might  militate  againft  thefe  effential  qualities.  In  the 
credting  ot  an  obfervatory  the  three  principal  points  are,  the 

‘  '  fituatioii: 
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fituatlon,  foundation,  and  foil ;  and  thefe  appear  to  be  judicloufly 
iitcQtcd  in  the  prefent  building. 

Art.  II.  A  letter  to  the  Rev.  Hcniy  Ufsher,  D.D.  from 
the  Rev.  James  A.  Hamilton,  D.D.  M.R.I.  A.  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Parhelia  feen  at  Cookftown,  September  24,  1783. 

Art.  III.  Obfervations  on  the  Lunar  Eclipfe,  March  18, 1783* 
Communicated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ufsher,  D.  D. 

Art.  IV.  A  Synthetical  Demonftration  of  the  Rule  for  the 
quadrature  of  Simple  Curves  in  the  Analyits  per  equationes  ter* 
jninorum  numero  infinitas.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Young,  D.D. 

Art.  V.  Defeription  of  a  new  Portable  Barometer,  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  McGuire.  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ufsher, 
D.D.  M.  R. I.  A.  and  F. R. S.  In  this  barometer  the  refervoir 
is  made  not  of  foft  leather  but  of  wood. 

Art.  VI.  Obfervations  on  Pemphigus,  by  Stephen  Dickfon, 
M.D.  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phylicians,  and  one  of  the 
king’s  profeflbrs  of  phyfic  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  M.R.I.  A.  4tc. 
Pemphigus  is  a  difeafe  that  very  rarely  occurs ;  and  many  phy* 
ficians,  in  extenlive  praftice,  have  never  met  with  an  inRance 
of  it.  It  appears,  however,  that  fix  cafes  of  this  difeafe  have 
fallen  vrithin  Dr.  Dickfon’s  obfervation ;  three  in  Scotland,  one 
in  England,  and  two  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Cullen  has  clafTed  pem¬ 
phigus  in  the  order  of  exanthemata,  and  deferibes  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms :  ‘  A  contagious  fever,  veficles  about  the  fize  of 
^  an  ^mond  appearing  on  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  day  of  the 
Vdifeafe,  remainii^  for  many  days,  and  at  length  pouring  out 
‘  a  thin  ichor.*  Dr.  Dickfon  propofes  amending  the  defcrip^ 
tion  in  the  fubfequent  manner :  *  A  fever,  accompanied  with 
‘  the  fucceffive  eruption  from  different  parts  of  the  l^dy,  inters. 

*  nal  as  well  as  external,  of  veficles  about  the  fize  of.  an  al- 
^  mond,  which  become  turgid  with  a  faintly  yellowifh  ferum, 

‘  and  in  three  or  four  days  fubfide.*  Dr.  Dickfon  is  by  no 
means  convinced  of  this  diforder  being  contagious.  According 
to  his  obfervation,  new  veficles  arife,  not  only  on  the  firft,  fe¬ 
cond,  or  third,  but  on  every  day  of  the  difeafe.  He  has  never 
known  them  remain  for  many  days.  The  fluid  they  contain 
docs  not  appear,  in  general,  to  be  an  ichor  or  fanies,  but  a 
bland,  inodorous,  infipid  ferum  ;  and,  inftead  of  being  poured 
out,  it  is  moft  commonly  abforbed  into  the  fyftem.  No  traces 
of  this  difeafe  are  difcoverable  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  Arabians.  With  refpeeft  to  the  method  of  cure  of 
this  diforder,  the  general  fymptoms  of  weaknef:  and  tendency  to 
putrefedion  obvioufly  point  out  the  proper  treatment.  When 
the  veficles  feize  on  the  internal  parts,  irritation  muft  be  guarded 
tgunft  by  opiates,  demulcents,  and  gentle  laxatives  >  nourila- 
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rricnt  muft  be  fupplied ;  and  the  grand  remedies,  bark  and  wine, 
efpcci ally  the  latter,  mull:  be  diligently  adminiftered. 

'  Art  YII.  On  the  Extraction  of  the  Cubic  and  other  Root^ 
By  —  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  M.  Young,  D.  D. 

Art.  V'lII.  The  hillory  of  an  Ovarium,  v/herein  were  found 
teeih,  hair,-  and  bones.  By  Jame^^  Cleghorn,  M.  B.  Commu¬ 
nicated  by  Robert  Percival,  iM.  D.  • 

In  the  fecond  department,  or  that  of  Polite  Literature,  the 
firll  article  is  an  ElFay  on  Sublimity  of  Writing.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Stack,  D.  D.  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and 
M.'R.  r.  A.  A  diftinguiflied  author  of  the  prefent  age  has  al¬ 
ready  ti  eated  of  this  fubjett  with  great  ingenuity.  He  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  that  terror  is,  in  all  cafes  wnatfoever,  either 
more  openly  or  latently,  the  ruling  principle  of  the  fublime; 
and  he  inveftigates  the  different  qualities  of  objedts-  which  are 
moll,  apt  to  excite  terror.  His  theory,  it  is  acknowledged, 
feems  in  mod  refpedls  perfedlly  juft,  and  in  all  its  parts  beau¬ 
tifully  ingenious ;  but  befides  its  being  queftioned  whether 
terror  be*  the  only  principle  of  the  fublime,  he  has  not  ex¬ 
plained  any  farther  connexion  between  the  fublime  and  the  pa¬ 
thetic,  *  nor  fbewm  how  far,  or  in  what  circumftances,  the  ex- 
prefliorn*^  of  the  paflions,  with  their  feveral  energies,  can  excite 
this  principle,’ whatever  it  be.  To  fupply  this  defedl,  therefore, 
Dr.  Stack  has  written  the  prefent  effay,  in  which  he  difeovers 
both  judgment  and  tafte.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  de¬ 
tail  the  variety  of  his  remarks ;  but  w^e  cannot  avoid  mention¬ 
ing  one  of*  them  in  particular,  as  affording  ?ji  inftance  of  his 
critical  difeernment.  It  relates  to  that  paflage  of  Homer  where 
Neptune  is  reprefented  as  fliaking  all  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  w^hich  clofes  with  the  image  of  Pluto  darting  from  his 
throne,  and  fhouting  with  terror,  left  the  general  fhock  might 
difclofe  his  infernal  realms  to  mortal  fight.  Longinus  beftows 
full  praife  upon  every  thought  of  the  paflage  except  thclaft; 
blit  involves  this  in  a  general  cenfure,  that  Homer’s  gods  are 
men,  and  his  men  gods.  Dr.  Stack,  however,  thinks  that 
the  cafe  now  before  us  deferves  no  cenfure.  ^  There  is,’  he 
cbferves,  ’  • 

•  4  , 

*  Something  fo  incpnceiveably  fublime  in  the  thought  that,  even 
were  it  not  llridtly  confiltent  with  the  laws  of  criticifm,  it  Ihouli 
be  pronounced  above  the  reach  of  art.  But  I  think  it  can  be 
vindicated.  It  was  the  genius  of  the  heathen  mythology  to  aferibe 
paflions  to  their  gods ;  10  that  great  latitude  was  given  the  poet  in 
the  conduift  of  his  macliinery.  Homer  hris  certainly' often  violated 
ail  decorum  and  probability;  yet  the  prefent  &zc^{\on  does  not  feejn 
to  be  one  qf  thefe.  The  fabulous  account  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
PIwtQ,  having  portioned  out  among ’them  the  univerfe  according  to  the 


rank  ot  eacn,  prepares  me  mina  lor  tne  watcntui  ana  jealous  aitcn* 
lion  of  each  to  his  own  province  ;  fo  that  any  fudden  event  (like  the 
commotion  excited  by  Neptune)  which  might  feem  to  portend  an 
invafion,  muft  naturally  have  excited  an  alarm,  efpecially  if  it  arofe 
from  the  more  powerful  being.  The  mixed  emotions  of  terror  and 
aftonilhment,  fo  fudden  and  momentary  as  they  are  here  deferibed, 
betray  no  defedl  of  magnanimity  or  vigour;  and  therefore  have  nothing 
in  them  unfavourable  to  a  fublime  defeription.’ 

.  Art.  IX.  Efiay  on  the  Stvle  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Burrowes,  A.M.  and  M.R.I.  A. 

This  eflhy  is  continued  through  two  numbers,  with  much 
candour,  and  at  the  fame  time  judicious  obfervation.  Obfeurity 
is  the  great  fault  which  has  been  remarked  in  the  ftyle  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  arifing  chiefly  from  the  affectation  of  exprefling  his 
thoughts  by  the  ufe  of  polyiyllablcs  of  Latin  derivation.  The 
inllances  adduced  by  Mr.  Burrowes  of  this  prevailing  fault  in 
the  Rambler,  are  fuch  as  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  He  julHjr 
pbferves  that  this  fault  is  committed,  without  excufe,  in  every 
cafe  where  ,the  language  furnifhes  a  received  word,  adequate  to 
the.  diftindl  communication  of  the  idea ;  and  fuch  is  the  co- 
pioiifnefs  of  our  language,  that  there  are  few  ideas  on  ordinary 
fubjefts  which. an  attentive  examination  will  find  incommuni¬ 
cable  in  Its  ordinary  words. 

»  According  to  Mr.  Burrowes,  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have 
thought  it  neceflary,  in  conformity  with  his  own  principle,  to 
introduce  into  his  ftyle  certain  ornaments,  which,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  would  prove  the  effectual  means  of  captivating  the  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  ornaments,  too  laborioufly  fought  for,  and  ufeJ 
without  fufiicicnt  variety,  have  become  the  peculiarities  of  his 
ftyle.,  The  author  comprifes  the  principal  of  them  under  two 
heads,  as  arifing  either  from  his  endeavours  after  fplendour 
magnificence,  or  from  his  endeavours  after  harmony.  In  par¬ 
ticular  he  remarks  that,  as  every  fubftantive  prefents  a  determi¬ 
nate  image  to  the  mind,  and  is  of  courfe  a  word  of  importance, 
Johnfon  takes  care  to  crowd  his  fentences  with  fubftantives, 
and  to  give  them,  on  all  occalions,  the  moft  diftinguifticd 
place.  *This  attachment  to  fubftantives,  Mr.  Burrowes  farther 
obferve|S,  has  led  him,  wherever  it  was  pollible  by  a  change  of 
conftruclion,  to  fubftitute  them  in  the  place  of  the  other  parts 
of  fpeech ;  and  fome  examples  are  cited  where  this  intercliange 
is  improperly  ul’ed.  Dr.  Johnfon’s  licentious  ^  conftru^ions, 
however,  are  not  to  be  cone  nved  as  flovving.  entirely  from 
his  paflion  for  fubftantives.  Hi^^  endeavours  to  attain  rnagni- 
ftccnce,  by.  removing  his  ftyle  from  the  vulgarity,  removcd  .it 
likewife,  from^  the  iimplicity,  of  common  diction,  and  taught 
him  the.  abundant  ufe  of  iaverfions,  and  iicentious  cpnftruCtioas 
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of  every  kind.  Metaphorical  expreffion  is  one  of  thofe  arts  of 
l^lendour  w  hich  Johnfon  has  moll  frequently  crhployed ;  and 
while  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  all  its  advantages,  Mr.  Burrowes 
cbferves  that  he  has  efcaped  moll  of  its  concomitant  faults; 
though  Ibmetimes,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  his  metaphors  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  in  too  quick  fucceffion,  and  are  followed  up  too 
elaborately.  The  fources  from  which  his  allufions  arc  borrowed 
are  fo  abftrufe  and  fcientific,  and  his  expreffions  fo  ftudioufly 
technical,  that  even  thofe  who  moll  commend  his  fimilies  as 
;^pofite,  cannot  pretend  that  many  of  them  are  explanatory. 

Other  peculiarities  of  Johnfon*s  llyle  remarked  by  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes  are  the  parallelilm  of  his  fentences,  and  alliteration ;  in 
lK)th  which  his  writings  much  abound. 

In  compofing  this  ellay  the  author  has  fmgled  out  Dr. Johnfon 
from  the  \  hole  body  of  Englilh  writers,  becaufe  his  univerfally 
acknowledged  beauties  would  be  moll  apt  to  induce  imitation 
and  he  has  treated  rather  of  his  faults  than  his  perfections,  ^  be 

•  caufe  an  elTay  might  comprife  all  the  obfervations  he  could  make 

•  upc  n  his  faults,  while  volumes  would  not  be  fulEcient  for  a 

•  treatife  on  his  perfections.’ 

Art.  X.  Thoughts  on  Lyric  Poetry.  By  William  Prefton, 
M.R.l.  A.  This  paper  contains  fome  fenfible  remarks  on  an 
opinion  of  Mr.  Mafon’s  refpeCting  lyric  poetry,  which  he  has 
publiilicd  in  a  note  on  Mr.  Gray’s  feventh  ode,  in  his  edition 
of  that  autlior’s  works.  This  article  is  followed  by  an  irre 
gular  ode  to  the  moon,  confifting  of  fixteen  long  llanzas  ;  in 
which  the  author  happily  unites  ingenious  fentiment  and  poetical 
i^gery  with  harmony  of  verfification. 

.  in  the  clafs  of  Antiquities  the  tirll  article  is  an  account  of 
an  aiicient  infeription,  in  Ogham  character,  on  the  fepulchral 
monument  of  an  Irilh  chie^  difeovered  by  Mr.  Theophilus 
OTlahagan,  Undent  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

Art  II.  i'he  Antiquity  of  the  W oollen  Manufacture  in  Ire 
land,  proved  from  a  paffage  of  an  ancient  Florentine  poet.  By 
the  Karl  of  Charlemont,-  P.R.I.  A.  The  production  on  which 
Lord  Charlemont  founds  his  argument  is  entitled  ‘  Dittamondi,* 
and  written  by  Fazio  Delli  Uberti,  a  nobleman  of  Florence, 
who  flourllhed  not  long  after  the  death  of  Dante.  It  appears 
from  this  whimiical  poem  that  Ireland  was  famous  for  her 
woollen  manufactures  fo  early  as  the  n^iddle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  his  lord'.iip  confirms  the  authority  of  the  poet  on 
this  fubjeCl  by  an  appeal  to  fome  faCls  mentioned  in  Englilh 
hillory.  .  . 

Art.  III.  An  inquiry  concerning  the  Original  of  the  Scots 
in  Britain.  By  Dr.  Barnard,  Biuiop  of  Kilialoei  M.  R.  I.  A. 
and  F.  R.  S.  *  T'nis  learned  prelate  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 

arguments 
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Vguments  advanced- by  the  two  oppofitc  parties  of  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  fubjedt  in  queftion.  He '  admits,  with  the 
abettors  of  Scottilh  antiquity,  that  the  north  of  Ireland  may 
have  been  originally  peopled  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  Caledo¬ 
nia;  but,  along  with  this  conceffion,  maintains  the  authenticity 
of  the  Milefian  dynafty;  and  fuppofes  that  a  fettlement  from 
Ireland,  under  Carbic  Riada,  was  efFedled  in  the  welt  of  Scot- 
land  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century  ;  when  the  ancient 
pofterity  of  the  Caledonians  returned,  with  the  new  appellation 
of  Dalriadans,  to  their  original  country,  w’here  the  dcvallations 
of  a  long  war  had  made  ample  room  for  their  reception,  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  to  the  remaining  natives,  and  where  they, 
moft  probably,  were  received  with  open  arms.  The  arguments 
fuggelred  by  the  bifhop  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  are  ingenioufly 
urged,  but  cannot  be  juftly  confidered  as  decifive  of  the  fadl. 
He  feems  to  place  too  much  ftrefs  upon  the  conjcdtural  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  expreflion  pro  indigenis^  ufed  by  Gildas  and  Bede. 
This  term,  he  thinks,  could  not  be  applied  with  any  propriety 
by  the  Scots  and  PitSls  to  themfehes.  We  fo  far  agree  with  his 
lordlhip  as  to  think  it  cannot  be  applied  to  them,  individually, 
as  the  reprefentatives  of  their  refpecfive  nations;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  may  be  applied  to  the  people,  in  general,  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  who  fcem  to  have  a  better  title  to  the  appellation  cf  indigeni 
than  the  pofterity  of  a  colony  which  had  migrated  to  Ireland 
many  hundred  years  before. 

»Art.  IV.  contains  Ancient  Gaelic  Poems,  with  Tranflations, 
rcfpeifting  the  race  of  the  Fians,  colledled  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  in  the  year  1784.  By  M.  Young,  D.  D.  M.R.I.A. 
Dr.  Young’s  motive  for  collecting  thefe  poems  was  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  controverfy  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  Mr.  Maepherfon’s  Ollian.  The  following  is  the  fummary 
evidence  of  the  prefent  author  on  this  fo  much  agitated’  fubjedt  :• 
‘  Mr.  Maepherfon  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  the  foie  and  ori- 
‘  ginal  author  of  the  compofitions  which  he  has  publiflied  as 
‘  tranflations  of  the  works  of  Offian  ;  this  charge  !  am  enabled 
‘  to  refute,  at  leaft  in  part,  having  fortunately  met  with 
^  the  originals  of  fome  of  them.  Mr.  Maepherfon,  I  ac- 
‘  knowledge  has  taken  very  great  liberties  with  them  ;  rd- 
‘  trenching,  adding,  and  altering  as  he  judged  proper ;  but  we 
‘  muft  admit  that  he  has  difeovered  great  ingenuity  in  thefe 
‘  variations.’ 

.Art.  V.  Account  of  a  Greek  Manufeript  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gofpel,  in  the  library  of  'frinity  college,  Dublin.  By  the 
Rev,  John  Barret,  B.D.  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 
With  refpc(ft  to  the  probable  date  of  this  manufeript,  Mr.  Barret 
^^oncludes,  from  the  circumftance  of  its  being  written  in  round 
;  and 
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and  icjuare.  uncials,  the  figures  of  particular  letters,  its  want  of 
accents,  and  the  paucity  of  contractions,  that  it  was  written 
previous  to  the  feventh  century.  He  would,  indeed,  aferibe 
to  it  a  much  earlier  antiquity ;  but  that  opinion  is  not  fufficiently 
fupported. 

Art.  VI.  An  account  of  Ancient  Coins  found  at  Ballylinam, 
in  the  Queen’s  county,  Ireland  ;  with  conje6tures  thereon.  Bv 
William  Beauford,  A.  M.  From  various  circumftances  enu¬ 
merated  by  Mr.  Beauford,  it  is  highly  probable  that  no  coim 
hitherto  difeovered  in  Ireland,  and  of  Irifh  origin,  are  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  nor  of  a  later  date  tkn 
the  dole  of  the  fifteenth,  except  thole  made  by  order  of  the 
Englifh  government.  Thele  coins  arc  of  filver.  From  the 
rude  manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  they  are  luppofed  to  be 
of  the  earlieft  periods ;  that  is,  from  the  eighth  to  tlic  twelfth 
century ;  but  being  all  without  dates,  their  true  age  cannot  be 
cafily  afeertained.  There  appears  on  them  the  rude  refemblance 
of  heads,  which  are  all  armed  wdth  the  clofe  helmet  of  the 
northern  nations,  fo  prevalent  through  Europe  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  univerfal  figure  of  a  crofs  on 
the  reverfe  fully  evinces  their  origin  within  the  Chriltian  era. 
The  legends  are  compofed  of  mixed  letters,  found  in  the  Latin 
and  Roman  alphabets  during  the  middle  ages.  The  dift'erent 
Runic  charaders  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  found  on  Runic 
coins  and  inferiptions  in  Sweden  and  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  there 
are  likewife  charadters  of  the  kind  denominated  by  the  Irilh 
Ogham  Croahh. 

Art.  VII.  Account  of  an  Ancient  Urn  found  in  the  parifli 
of  Ribranelagh,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  From  a  letter 
written  by  Thomas  Green,  Efq.  Communicated  by  the  Rev. 
William  Hamilton,  F.  T.  C.  D.  Sec.  Com.  Antiq.  The  form 
of  this  urn  fomewhat  refembles  the  fegment  of  an  inverted 
cone ;  and  its  capacity  is  equal  to  fixteen  quarts.  The  orna¬ 
ments  confift  entirely  of  a  number  of  indented  jagged  lines  round 
its  rim,  with  a  rude  zigzag  frette  on  the  outlide  furface.  A  ge¬ 
neral  tradition  prevails,  though  without  any  precife  authority  for 
it,  that  the  ground  in  which  this  urn  was  found,  had  formerly 
been  a  place  of  interment. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  lift  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Irifli  Academy,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  number  of  plate:, 
wxll  engraved. 
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Art.  IX.  Cynegetica\  or^  EJptys  on  Sporting  \  confijllng  'of  Oh^ 

•  fervations  on  Hare-hunting  \  containing  an  Account  ot  the  liare^ 
hunting  and.Courfing  of  the  Ancients^  frern  Xenophon  and  Arrian  ^ 

'  a  philofophical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Scent ; 
Remarks  on  the  Atjferent  Kinds  of  Hounds^  uith  the  Manner  of 
training  them ;  Directions  for  the  Choice  of  a  Hunter  \ '  tjoe 
lif  cations  requifite  for  a  Huntfman  ;  and  other  General  ^les  to  be 
obferved  in  every  Contingency  incident  to  the  Chaccy  Together  with 
■  an  Account  oj  the  Vizier's  Manner  of  hunting  in  the  Mogul  Em» 
pire.  By  William  Blane^  Efq,  To  which  is  added  The,Cbacei 
a  Poem.  By  IPUliaTn  Somerville y  Efq.  A  New  Edition^  embeU 
i  lijbed  with  an  elegant  Frontifpiece  and  a  Vignette i  '  8vo^  js. 

,  boards.  Stockclale.  London,  1788.  .  -  .  . 


TH'E'ifports  of  the  field  have  fo  little  connexion  with  the  pur- 
fuits  of  literature,  that  the  author  of  a  treatife  on  fuch  a 
fubjedl  may  Very  reafonably  claim  the  general  privilege  of  being 
tried  by  his  peef's:  To  this  appellation,  in  the  ftrict  fenfe  of  the 
term,  we  (hall'  not  be  fo  prefuining  as  to  plead  an  indefcafible 
right  ;  but,  though  never  a6luated  with  the , violent  propenfity -erf 
aNiniro'd,  we  are  not  perfeil  ftrangers  to  the  occalional  recre¬ 
ation  of  the  chace,  both  as  an  exercife  and  amufement ;  and 
this  .we  the  rnqre  readily  acknowledge,  as  our  conduct  may  be 
juftified.  by  the  example  of  the  elegant  and  philofophical  Xeno¬ 
phon.  . ;_;W.e  ^11;  however,  coniine  ourfelvcs  to  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  the.  prefent  volume.  .  .  - 

The  firft  elTay  confifts  of  the  Greek  method  of  hare-huntlrig, 
from  Xenophon  ;  *  on  which  we  meet  with  feveral  obfervations. 
That  accomplifhed  author  has  faid,  that  the  fouth  winds  hurt  the 
trail  of  a  hare  by  fpreading  moifture ;  but  the  editor  obferves 
that  it  is  cxaftly  the  reverfe  in  this  climate.  According  to 
Xenophon,  likewife,  the  moon  deftroys  the  trail  by  its  heat; 
but  we  agree  with  the  tranflator  in  thinking  that  this  remark  is 
improbable.  .  . 

•  Xenophon  fays,  thofe  hares  that  are  found  in  open  places  run 
the  longeft,  on  account  of  their  being  more  ufed  to  die  light. 
The  editor  admits  that  the  truth  of  this  fa£l  is  known  to  every 
fportfman ;  but  he  is  of  opinion,  and  in  this  we  fhould  join 
with  liim,  that  it  does  not  arife  from  the  caufe  alligned  by 
Xenophon. 

In  this  cflTay  the  trandator  makes  fome  judicious  remarks  on 
particular  expreilions  in  the  original ;  and  he  feems  to  refute 
the  notion  taat  the  ancients  only  ufed  feenting  dogs  to  find  the 
hare,  but  never  purmed  her  by  the  fceiit  after  Ihe  was  ftarted. 
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The  next  eflay  prefents  us  with  the  ancient  method  of 
courfing,  from  Arrian.  The  editor  afterwards  delivers  obfer- 
vations  on  hare-hunting,  hounds,  the  horfe,  and  the  huntfman, 
Thefe  are  followed  by  fix  letters  on  different  fubjefts,  viz.  the 
art  and  pleafure  of  hunting ;  the  forts  of  harriers,  and  dif¬ 
ference  ;  feme  perfedJions  of  the  hare,  and  remarkable  qualities 
of  other  creatures  j  of  trailing  and  ftarting,  with  directions  to 
the  huntfman ;  of  the  default,  with  fome  cautions  ;  and  of  mar- 
vellous  tales  of  hares  at  default.  We  (hall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  paffage,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  manner  in  which  this  author  has  treated  of  his 
fubjeCt : 

.  *  There  is  another  prevailing  notion,  very  vulgar,  much  talked  of, 
and  lefs  underftood,  that  the  longer  a  hare. has  been  huiited,  tike 
weaker  the  feent  grows.  1  never  found  fuch  an  alteration ;  and,  if 
any  judgment  is  allowed  to  be  made  from  the  behaviour  of  the 
hounds,  the  old  flanch  dogs  wDl  be  found  to  rate  on,  towards  the 
conclufioii  of  the  hunt,  with  additional  vigour,  not  from  decay  of 
feent,  but  the  contrary  ;  whence  they  become,  every  inch  they  go, 
more  fenfible  of  their  near  approach  to  the  hare  than  all  the  hunters 
in  the  field. 

*  But  (hould  it  be  maintained  the  fmell  does  really  dccrcafe  the 
more  a  hare  is  preffed,  what  can  it  be  owing  to  ?  To  lay  it  down  as 
ftiA,  without  offering  fome  reafon,  is  certainly  a  very  arbitrary  deter¬ 
mination.  Is  it  becaufe  (he  is  run  out  of  wind  ?  If  that  is  allowed, 
cafuills,  who  maintain  hounds  hunt  the  foot,  muft  give  up  the  argu¬ 
ment  ;  for  what  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  a  hare’s  met,  immediately 
before  her  death,  do  not  leave  as  iirong  and  equal  feent  as  a: 
ftarting. 

‘  Imes,  or  other  creatures,  hard  run,  perform  their  infpiration 
and  expiration  very  quick,  at  leaft  fix  times  in  proportion  for  once 
they  otherwife  would,  if  cool  and  not  urged.  Now,  if  fix  expira¬ 
tions,  under  feverc  purfuit,  are  equal  to  one  when  a  hare  is  juft  ftarted, 
what  difference  can  there  be  in  the  feent  ? 

*  It  may  be  alleged  the  feent  lies  ftronger  at  firft,  becaufe  it  makes 
its  return  from  a  full  ftomach,'  or  that,  at  ftarting,  the  lungs  having 
not  fuffered  much  diftention,  (he  breathes  freer,  which,*  by  running 
low  to  the  earth,  intermixes  better  with  the  herbage.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  a  hare*  long  hunted  runs  high,  and  of  courfe  emits  her 
breath  farther  off  from  the  furface,  therefore  more  liable  to  be  foor.cr 
feparated,  and  overcome  by  wind  and  air. 

•  To  the  firlt  part  I  anfwer,  the  falter  a  hare  runs,  the  longer 
(he  ftrctches ;  therefore  the  lower  (he  lies  to  the  ground,  but  the  far¬ 
ther  the  hounds  are  behind ;  and  her  breath  (chough  expired  ever 
fo  free)  remains  a  long  time,  in  proportion  to  the  dillance,  before 
the  dogs  come  up  to  enjoy  it. 

•  In  the  fecond  place,  the  hard-hunted  hare  makes  her  ftretches 
(hotter,  which  brings  her  body  naturally  more  upright  and  high 
liom  furface,  and  the  feent  hereby  is  more  liable  to  be  fooncr 
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qyercomc  by  wind  and  weather.  But  then,  .as  (he  breathes  quick 
in  proportion,  as  I  Juit  f^d,  and  Ihortens  her  pace  in  a  fenhbie  de¬ 
gree,  the  hounds,  \o  much  as  flic  Ihortens,  fo  much  do  they  hafteu. 
Miig  drawn  on  by  an  increafing  feent,  even  until  madam  feels  them 
^  her  heels. 

*  Another  reafon,  more  natural  and  eafy  than  either  of  the  afore- 
faid,  why  a  hare,  towards  the  end  of  the  hunt,  is  often  ditheuit  to 
be  killed,  is,  that  if  (he  holds  her  circuit,  (he  confines  her  works  in 
a  much  (horter  compafs,  doubles  here  and  there  over  and  over; 
(hifts,  redouble^,  and  tries  all  places  for  reft  and  fecurity,  making  a 
deal  of  foiling  in  a  little  fpace,  which  variety  of  equal  (cent  puzzles 
the  dogs  exceedingly. .  But  this  is  difeourfe  the  iliiteraie  huiitfmait 
troubles  himfelf  little  about,  his  chief  ftudy  and  height  of  genius 
extending  little  farther  than  to  that  molt  defirable  excellence  of 
hollowing  loud,  and  winding  the  ftraight  horn,  and  talking  to  h« 
dogs  in  an  unintelligible  jargon  that  an  Hottentot  would  blulh  to  be 
mailer  of.^ 

•ill 

:j.iTo  the  foregoing  ElTays  the  editor  has  fubjoined  Mr.  BlancTs 
Account  of  the  Hunting  Excurfions  of  Afoph  ul  Doulah  ;  The 
Chace,  a  Poem,  by  Mr.  Somerville  5  and  the  Metliod  of  dc- 
ftroying  Hares  by  the  Harc-pipc. 


Art.  X.  An  EJfay  towards  a  Syjiem  of  Mineralogy.  By  Axel 
Frederic  Cronjiedt^  Mine-Maflcr^  or  Superintendant  of  Mimes^ 
in  Sweden*  Translated  from  the  original  Swedijh^  with  Annota^ 

~  ;,  tions^  Mnd  an  additional  Treatife  on  the  Blow-pipe*  By  Guftem 
Von  Engerjlrcmy  Counfellor  of  the  College  of  Mines  in  Sweden* 
The  Second  Edition.^  greatly  enlarged  and  improved^  by  the  Addi^ 
tion  of  the  modern  Difeoveries^  and  by  a  new  Arrangement  of  the 
’  Articles*  By  John  Hyacinth  de  Magellan^  Talabrico-Lufitanus^ 
it  Reg.  Soc.  Londin.  Academiarum  Imp.  Sciential .  PetropoJit.  ei 
"  BruxelL  Reg.  Ulftipon.  Madrit.  et  Berolin.  Societ.  Philof.  Pbi^ 
hideL  Harl.  et  Manchejl.  Socius  \  et  Acad.  Reg.  Paris.  Scientiar* 
fJCorrefpondens.  8vo.  2  vols.  10s.  boards.  Dilly.  Lon- 
",.don,  1788. 

^HE  original  of  this  work  was  publilhed  in  Swedifh,  in  the 
*^01  year  1758,  and  foon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inqui- 
fitivc  in  every  country  of  Europe.  It  has  accordingly  been 
tranflated  into  different  languages,  and  amongft  tlieie  into 
Englifli,  by  Mr.  V on  Engerftrom,  a  native  cf  Sweden,  as  was 
jikewile  the  learned  Cronftedt  himfelf,  the  anonymous  autnor  of 
Ac  Eflay.  This  treafure  of  mineralogical  knowledge  is  now 
prefented  to  the  public  with  additional  advantages  by  a  new 
editor,  who  has  enriched  the  work  with  many  valuable  notes, 
comprifing  the  difcoverics  and  improvements  which  have  been 
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made  in  the  fcicnce  fincc  the  author’s  time.  At  firft,  M.  df 
Magellan  intended  to  retain  the  order  adopted  by  Cronftcut  in 
his  fyltem;  but,  upon  mature  deliberation,  he  found  it  neceflary 
to  deviate  from  that  arrangement.  He  has  therefore  placed  the 
feveral  feAions  of  the  eflky  under  fuch  orders  and  genera  as 
the  improved  knowledge  in  this  department  of  natural  hiftory 
lendered  advifeable ;  though,  in  changing  the  relative  htuation 
of  the  fe^fions,  he  has  left  the  author’s  obfervations  nearly  as 
they  ftood  in  the  firft  edition ;  and  has  marked,  at  the  head  of 
every  fedion,  the  number  by  which  it  w^s  diftinguifhed  in  the 
arrangement  of  Cronftedt,  ' 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  this 
Eflky,  we  fhall  briefly  mention  the  various  heads  which  it 
contains.  After  treating  of  the  formation  of  minenils,  and  the 
general  divifion  of  minerals  and  foflils,  the  author  inyeftigates 
the  different  kinds  cf  earths,  under  the  diftinction  of  the  cal¬ 
careous,  the  ponderous,  magnefian,  filiceous,  and  argillaceous. 
Next  follow  the  falts,  which  are  divided  into  fix  orders,  namely, 
acid  falts,  alcaline,  neutral,  earthy  neutral,  metallic,' and  triple, 
quadruple  falts,  &c.  according  to  the  number  of  ingredients 
which  enter  into  their  compofiiion.  Next  in  order  are  ranged 
the  inflammables,  and  afterwards  the  metals,  the  latter  of  which 
are  diftinguilhed  into  three  orders,  comprehending,*  refpetSlively, 
noble  metals,  bafe  metals,  and  femi-mefals.  An  appendix  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  compound  ftones  and  petrefadlions  ;  a  trea- 
tife  on  the  ufe  of  the  blow-pipe  ;  a  defeription  of  three  poclcct- 
laboratorics ;  the  method  of  analyfing  earths  ;  defeription  of  a 
new  inftrument  for  mcafuring  fpecific  gravities ;  and  a  new  me¬ 
thod  for  making  general  weights. 

The  notes  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  prefent  edition  ;  many 
of  them  are  of  importance,  and  are  all  either  founded  on  facb 
within  the  editor’s  own  knowdedge,  or .  extracted  from  authors 
of  reputation.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  extenfive  reading  and  in- 
duftry,  we  fhall -only  fubjoiii  the  following. note,  relative  to  a 
method  of  obtaining  pure  and  malleable  platina  :  , 

^  DIflblve  the  grains  of  native  platina,  that  are  leaft  magnetic,  In 
mqua  regia  ;  precipitate  the  iron  by  means  of  phlogiflicated  fixed  al¬ 
kali  ;  then  precipitate  whatever  elfe  will  fall,  by  caufiic  vegetable 
alkali;  faturate  the  liquor  with  caultic  fofiil  alkali,  and  fet  it  by  to 
crvrtallife  :  the  yellow  cryllals  thus  obtained,  are  to  be  hammered  to¬ 
gether  at  a  welding  heat,  and  the  metallic  parts  will  unite.  IVitkef' 
ing  on  th:  Sciagraphia  of  Bergman. 

^  Platina,  however,  may  be  reduced  otherwife  to  a  malleable  flate. 
The  method  which  the  late  Count  de  Milly  employed  at  Paris,  and 
which  whole  operation  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  do  in  my  prefence, 
and  at  my  rcqucil,  is  as  follows:  rft,  He  feparated  all  the  fand  and 
other  heterogeneous  particles,  by  blowing  them  out  whilft  the  grains 
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of  plarna  were  letting  down  from  one  paper  to  another  paper.  I  le 
put  the  metal  in  a  matrafs,  with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  aqua  regia 
on  a  fand  heat ;  the  next  morning  decanted  it  from  a  fcdiment,  com- 
pofed  of  fome  whitifh  particles,  of  a  metallic  appearance,  mixed 
i^th  a  blackl  'i  matter,  which  he  told  me  was  a  molybdenic  fub- 
fiance.  He  then  mixed  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  dilHlled  water; 
precipitated  the  platina  by  a  folution  of  am'moniacal  fait;  and  he 
filtrated  the  liquor  through  blotting  paper ;  this,  and  the  refidue  be¬ 
ing  dried  in  a  plate  over  the  fire,  was  put  on  a  Hw*(fian  crucible, 
which  he  guarded  within  another  larger  crucible.  I'his  was  covered 
with  a  tell,  and  put  on  a  blall  furnace  till  it  was  red  hot,  even  to 
white  heat,  during  half  an  hour;  he  then  opened  the  crucible, 
where  I  faw  the  metallic  fubftance,  like  a  filamentous  mafs  ;  this  he 
preffed  down  with  an  iron  rod,  whofe  end  was  formed  into  a  flat 
button  ;  he  covered  it  again,  and  continued  the  fire  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes ;'  the  crucible  being  taken  out,  the  folid  mafs  was  connefted 
at  the  bottom  ;  could  be  forged  and  beaten  on  the  anvil  with  the 
hammer,  into  any  form,  like  iron.  I  have  fome  fmall  fpecimens  of 
this  metallic  mafs,  which  do  not  differ  in  colour  from  filver ;  and  £ 
have  alfo  fome  that  was  flattened  between  the  rollers,  and  is  very 
fpringy ;  all  thefe  are  attraded  by  the  loadllonc  ;  but  on  my  ex- 
pofing  a  bit  of  this  bar  or  platina  to  the  focus  of  Mr.  Parker’s  burn¬ 
ing  lens,  it  eafily  melted,  retained  its  perfed  mallability,  and*  loflt 
its  attradion  to  the  magnet ;  while  the  buttons,  that  had  been  fufed 
of  the  grained  platina,  by  the  fame  lens,  were  not  malleable,  but 
very  brittle  under  the  hammer. 

‘  The  chemifts  of  Dijon  fay  that  they  have  fufed,  very  eafily,  pla- 
\  tina  in  a  llrong  blail  furnace,  by  means  of  their  new  flux,  by  which 
iron,“and  air  other  hard  metals,  may  be  fufed  alfo,  to  the  great 
advantage,  as  Mr.  Tillet  has  tried  on  the  calces  of  copper,  from 
[  which  he  got  five  per  cent  more  than  by  the  black  f.ux,  though  helped 
by  tallow.  This  new  flux  confiils  of  eight  parts  of  fo^udered  glafs^ 
one  of  calcined  borax ^  and  half  of  pondered  charcoal.  But  they  do 
rot  fay  whether  the  platina,  after  being  fo  fufed,  was  perfcdly  malle¬ 
able,  and  fit  to  be  worked  to  any  advantage. 

^  ‘  Platina  may  be  alloyed  with  all  metals,  and  fufed  with  them  in 
various  proportions  ;  but  thefe  mixtures  are  not.fuch  as  to  offer  any 
■  advantages,  being  either  too  hard,  or  fb  imperfed,  as  to  Ihew  a  very 
icoarfe  grain.  That  with  gold  leems  the  belt  of  all. 
i  ‘  It  is  faid  that  the  Spanilh  miners  in  America  have  the  art  of  treat¬ 
ing  platina,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  fq  as  to 
melt  it  eafily,  for  making  various  pieces  of  ufe,  as  fnuff-boxes,  See. 

1  never  heard  of  (lich  pieces  being  brought  to,  nor  feen  in, 
Europe. 

!  ‘  According  to  the  above*  quoted  Mr.  Bomare,  in  his  Mineralogy, 
F'^tina  is  eafily  fufed  by  means  of  fulphur  or  arfenic  ;  but  he  does 
pot  (ay  that  he  has  (een  the  operation  tried.  And  Mr.  Macquer 
i^^'crts  that  this  metal  may  be  fiifed  by  the  addition  of  liTcr  of  fulphur^ 
gold  may  alfo  by  the  fame  means. 

i  REV.  YOL.  XII.  KOT.  1788. 
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*  Mr.  Achard,  the  famous  chemift  of  Berlin,  difcovered  an  eafy 
method  of  fufing  platina,  fo  that  crucibles,  and  other  utenfils  of 
this  unalterable  metal,  may  be  made,  without  great  trouble,  for 
chemical  purpofes.  The  author  communicated  it  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  me  on  the  i8th  of  P'ebrua'ry,  1784.  It  confills  in  mixing 
with  platina  an  equal  weight  of  white  arfenic  in  powder,  and  as 
much  of  fait  of  tartar.  The  mixture  is  expofed  in  a  crucible  to  the 
heat  of  a  wind  furnace  :  it  foon  fufes  together;  and,  being  thrown 
on  an  iron  plate,  the  metal,  when  cold,  is  very  brittle ;  it  is  then 
pounded  in  a  mortar  ;  and,  having  prepared  a  proper  mould  of  very 
refradory  clay,  it  is  filled  with  the  metallic  powder,  and  expofed  to 
a  violent  fire  of  copellation,  till  the  arfenic  be  entirely  evaporated. 
By  thefe  means  the  metal  remains  in  its  metallic  form,  with  the 
very  figure  of  the  mould.  Mr.  Crell  has  publifhed  this  procefs  in 
his  ^  Chemical  Journal and  the  fame  was  infertedin  ‘  Journal  dc 
Phyfique  for  June  1786,’  page  456.  M.  de  Morveau  has  given  alfo 
an  account  of  his  experiments  on  this  fubjed,  in  the  ‘  Memoirs  of 
Dijon  for  1785,’  page  106  ;  and  fays  to  have  fucceeded  by  making, 
in  this  method,  fome  improvements.  He  fays  that  the  arfenic  and 
fait  of  tartar  produced  an  overboiling  froth,  which  ran  off  from  the 
crucible  ;  and  that  the  arfenical  fumes  were  very  troublefome.  But 
my  friend,  Mr.  Babington,  has  fufed  in  my  prefence,  and  at  myre- 
quell,  two  ounces  of  platina,  in  a  wind  furnace,  at  the  laboratory' cf 
Guy’s  hofpital,  obferving  with  care  the  above  diredions  of  Mr. 
Achard  ;  and  there  was  not  the  lead  inconveniency  of  the  arfenical 
fumes,  thefe  being  immediately  driven  up  the  chimney,  whenever 
the  tell  or  cover  was  taken  from  the  crucible  to  examine  the  going 
on  of  the  operation ;  nor  was  there  obferved  any  overboiling  froth, 
&‘c.  A  lump  of  the  metal  was  produced  by  the  firft  operation,  which 
was  of  a  fine  grain,  but  very  brittle.  Mr.  William  Cooper  under¬ 
took  alfo  this  procefs  at  my  requeft,  and  the  event  w'as  the  fame; 
even  after  he  urged  the  fire  for  above  two  hours,  to  the  162  degree 
of  Wedgwood’s  thermometer,  the  brittle  lumps  only  became  harder, 
but  by  no  means  malleable,  as  by  the  above  procefs  of  Count  de  Milly; 
and  the  fame  happened  to  another  like  lump  of  platina  expofed  by 
Dr.  Pearfon  to  the  greateft  heat  of  his  wind-furnace.’  The  Editor* 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  work  without 
repeating  that  Mr.  de  Magellan,  in  the  prefent  elaborate  edi¬ 
tion  of  it,  has  performed  a  talk  which  cannot  but  prove  highly 
acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  mineralogy.  He  has  iiot  onl  v  ren¬ 
dered  the  fyftem  of  the  noble  author  more  perfpicuous  by 
improved  arrangement,  but  developed  and  illuftrated  the  feience 
with  much  learning,  and  very  important  obfervations. 
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iifLT.Xl.  Bibliotheca  Claffica\  cVy  A  ClaJJical  DUfionary:  con^ 
taining  a  full  Account  of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  in  an^ 
dent  Authors.  To  which  are  fubjoined  Tables  of  CoinSy  Weights  j 
1  and  MeafureSy  in  Ufe  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  8vo.  los. 
boards.  Reading:  printed  by  Smart  and  Cowflade.  1788. 

SEVERAL  productions  of  this  kind  have  been  laid  before 
the  public  by  induftrious  compilers,  which  have  chiefly  dif- 
i  fered  from  each  other  in  point  of  concifenefs  or  prolixity.  That 
to'  render  fuch  a  work  more  generally  ufeful,  a  proper  medium 
in  the  fize  of  it  fhould  be  obferved,  will  be  univerfally  ad- 
:  mitted ;  and*  we  think  that  the  juft  degree  of  mediocrity  is  hap¬ 
pily  enough  adopted  by  the  prefent  compiler,  who  is  Mr.  Lem- 
priere,  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  The  defire  of  comprifing 
a  vaft  quantity  of  matter  into  a  moderate  volume  has  induced 
L  him  to  print  it  in  a  fmaller  letter  than  he  probably  otherwife 
:  would  have  chofen  ;  but  this  circumftance  will  be  no  objeClion 
to  its  general  utility  in  fchools,  for  which  it  is  certaiidy  well 
calculated. 

•  While  the  editor  has  been  attentive  to  the  fize  of  the  work, 

;  he  feems  likewife  to  have  obferved  a  juft  proportion  In  the  ex¬ 
tent  'of  the  different  articles.  For  the  gratification  of  our 
readers  we  (hall  take  a  fpecimen  from  the  account  of  Publius 
Gorneliiis  Scipio,  as  no  entire  life  of  this  celebrated  perfon 
;  has_  been  txanfmitted  by  Plutarch,  or  any  of  the  ancient 
'  writers*: 

,  *  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  firnamcd  Africanus,  was  fon  of  Publius 

Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spain.  He  firft  diftinguiftied  himfelf  at 
the  battle  of  Ticinus,  where  he  faved  his  father’s  life  by  deeds  of 
uncommon  valour  and  boldnefs.  The  battle  of  Cannae,  which  proved 
fo  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms,  inftead  of  diflieartening  Scipio,  raifed 
his  cxpedations ;  and  he  no  fooner  heard  that  feme  of  his  defpcratc 
countrymen  wifhcd  to  abandon  Italy,  and  to  fly  from  the  infolence  of 
the  conqueror,  than,  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  and  by  his  firmnefs 
and  example,  he  obliged  them  to  fwear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome, 
and  to  put  to  immediate  death  the  firfl  man  who  attempted  to  retire 
from  his  country.  In  his  twenty-firft  year  Scipio  was  made  an  edile, 
an  honourable  office  which  was  never  given  but  to  fuch  as  had  reached 
their  twenty- fe vent h  year.  Some  time  after,  the  Romans  were  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  commanders  of  their  forces  in  Spain, 
Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio,  had  been  flaughtered ;  and  immediately 
young  Scipio  was  appointed  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
of  his  uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of  the  republic. 
It  was  foon  known  how  able  he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army ; 
the  various  nations  of  Spain  were  conquered  j  and  in  four  ye^rs  the 
I  ,  A  a  a  Carthaginians. 
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Carthaginians  were  banilhed  from  that  part  of  the  continent,  th? 
whole  province  tributary,  to  Rome,'  New  Carthage  rubmitted 

in  one  day,  and  in  one  battle  hfry-four  thoufand  of  the  enemies  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  After  thefe  fignal  viefories  Scipio  was  recalled 
to  Rome,  which  Itill  trembled  at  the  continual  alarms  of  Anniba], 
who  was  at  her  gates.  The  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
was’ looked  upon  as  a  proper  general  to  encounter  Annilxil  in  Italy; 
but  Scipio  oppofed  the  mcafures  which  his  countrymen  wilhed  to  pur- 
fue,  and  he  declared  in  the  fenate  that  if  Annibrd  was  to  be  con¬ 
quered,  he  mull  be  conquered  in  Africa.  Thefe  bold  nieafiires  were 
immediately  adopted,  though  oppofed  by  the  eloquence,  age,  and  ex¬ 
perience,  of  the  great  rabius ;  and  Scipio  was  empowered  to  conduct 
the  war  on  the  coalls  of  Africa,  With  the  dignity  of  conful  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Carthage.  Succefs  attended  his  arms ;  his  co'nquefts  were 
here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain  ;  the  Carthaginian  armies  were  routed;  the 
camp  of  the  crafty  Afdrubal  was  fet  on  fire  during  the  night,  and  his 
troops  totally  defeated  in  a  drawn  battle.  Thefe  repeated  lofi'cs 
alarmed  Carthage.  Annibal,  who  was  vidorious  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  wasinllantly  recalled  to  defend  the  w'alls  of  his  country  ;  and 
the  two  greatell  generals  of  that  age  met  one  another  in  the  field. 
Terms  of  accommodation  were  propofed  ;  but  in  the  parley  which 
the  two  commanders  had  together,  nothing  fatisfa^^tory  was  ofFered; 
and  while  tlie  one  enlarged  on  the  viciffitude  of  human  affairs,  the 
other  \rifhed  to  diftatc  like  a  conqueror,  and  recommended  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  controverfy  to  the  fword.  This  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  near  Zama,  and  both  generals  difplaycd  their  military  know¬ 
ledge  ill  drawing  up  their  armies,  and  in  chufing  their  ground. 
‘1  heir  courage  and  intrepidity  was  not  lefs  confpicuous  in  charging 
the  enemy;  a  thoufand  ads  of  valour  were  performed  on  both  fides; 
and  though  the  Carthaginians  fouglit  in  their  own  defence,  and  the 
Romans  for  fame  and  glory,  yet  the  conqueror  of  Italy  was  con¬ 
quered.  About  twenty  thoufand  Carthaginians  were  flaln,  and  the 
fame  number  made  prilbners  of  war.  Only  two  thoufand  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  killed.  This  battle  was  decifive  ;  the  Carthaginians  fued 
for  peace,  which  Scipio  at  laft  granted  on  the  moil  fevere  and  humi¬ 
liating  terms.  .  Tlie  conqueror  after  this  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  w’as  received  with  the  moft  unbounded  applaufe,  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  and  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Afrkanus.  Here  he 
enjoyed  for  fome  time  the  tranquillity  and  the  honours  which  his  ex¬ 
ploits  merited  ;  but  in  him  alfo,  as  in  other  great  men,  fortune 
ihewed  hcrfelf  inconfiant.  Scipio  offended  the  populace  in  wiihirg 
to  diftinguilh  the  fecitors- from  the  relief  the  people  at  the  public 
exhibitions;  and  when'hc  canvaffed  for  the  conlulfhip  for  two  of  hh 
friends,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  his  application  AighteJ,  ari 
the  honours  which  he  claimed  bellowed  on  a  man  of  no  character, 
and  recommended  by  no  quality  or  meritorious  deed.  He  retirri 
from  Rome,  ro  longer  to  be  a  fpei^ator  of  the  ingratitude  of  B 
countrymen ;  and,  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant,  he  accompanied 
brother ‘again tt  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  In  this  expedition  hu 
arms  were  attended  wdth  ufual  fuccels;  and  the  Afiatic  monarch 
fubinitied  to  tho  conditions  w  hich  the  conquerors  offered.  At  m 
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etum  to' Rome  AfrJcanus  found  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  rtill 
inabated.  Cato,  his  inveterate  enemy,  raifed  feditions  againlt  bim  ; 
ind  the  Petilii,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  accufed  the  conqueror 
>f  Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  provinces  of  afia,  and  of  living  in  an 
ndolent  and  luxurious  manner.  Scipio  condefeended  to  aniwer  to 
he  accufation  of  his  calumniators :  tiiC  hrit  day  was  fpent  in  hcar- 
ng  the  different  charges  ;  but  when  he  again  appeared  on  tlie  fc- 
:onJ.  day  of  his  trial,  the  accuf’d  interrupted  his  judg  *s,  and  ex- 
daimed,  ‘  Tribunes  and  fellow -citizens ;  on  this  day,  this  very  day, 
hd  I  conquer  Annibal  and  the  Carthaginians;  come  therefore  with 
[ne,  Romans  ;  let  us  go  to  the  capitol,  and  there  return  our  thanks 
to  the  immorxaJ  gods  for  the  vidories  which  have  attended' our  arms.' 
rhefe  words . had  the  defired  effect;  the  tribes  and  all  the  afTembly 
followed > Sc ipio,  ^  the  court  was  deferted,  and  the  tribunes  were  left 
alone  in  the  feat- of  judgment.  Yet  when  this  memorable. day  •  \»  as 
poll  and  forgotten,  Africanus.was  a  third  time  fummoned  to  appear; 
but  he.had.fied  before  the-impending  ftorm,  and  retired  to  hi.«  coun¬ 
try  hoiife  at  Liternum.  The  accufatioii'was  therefore  hopped,  and 
theaccufefs  filenced,  when  one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  dilli 'guiihed 
for  his  malevolence  againft  Scipio,  rofe  to  defend  him,  luid  declared 
in  tKe  aflembly  that  it  refleded  the  higheft  disgrace  on  the  Roman 
people  that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  fhoiild  become  thQ  f;  ort  of  the 
populace,  and  >be  expefed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  difappo!!  ted 
fmbidon.  Some  time  after,  Scipio  died  in  the.  place  of  his  retreat, 
about  one  huivdred  and  eighty-two  years  before  Ohrid,  in  the  forty- 
cightn  year  of  his  age  ;  and  io  great  an  averfior  did  he  exprcls  as 
he  expired  for  the  depravity  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
their' fenators,  that  he  ordered  his  'bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to 
^omb.  .They  were  accordingly  inhumated  at  Liternum,  where  his 
iv ife  ^Emilia,  the- daughter  of  Paulus  .^milius,  who  fell  at  the  baede 
.tf  Cannx,*  raifed  a  maufoleum  on  iiis  tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his 
'fuue,  with  thdtof  the  poet  Ennius,  w'ho  had  been  the  companion 
kf  his  peace  and  of  his  retirement.  If  Scipio  w'as  robbed  during 
fti^dife-tiine  of  the  honours  which  belonged  to  him  as  con(]ueror 
^hica,  he  was  not  forgotten  when  dead.  I  he  Romans  viewed  his 
Character  with  reverence ;  with  raptures  they  read  of  his  warlike 
laions ;  and  Africanus  w'as  regarded  in  the  following  ages  as  a  pat- 
brn  of  virtue,  of  innocence,  courage,  and  liberaliiy.  As  a  general,- 
fame  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  conquefts  explain  his  ciiara-'ter; 
Ind  indeed  we  hear  that  Annibal  declared  hiinfelt  inferior  to  no  ge- 
fral  that  ever  lived,  cx.epn  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Pyrrhus 
F  -g  of  Ep  rus ;  and  when  Scipio.  allied  him  what  rank,  he  would 
K^un  if  he  had  conquered  him,  the  Cartliaginiaa  general  anfwered, 
P  If  I  had  conquered  you,  Scipio,  1  would  call  m  vRlf  greater  tlian  the 
►nqueror  of  Darius,  and  the  ally  of  the  rarentinesP  As  an  inllance 
P  Scipio’s  ^continence,  ancient  authors  have  faithfully  recorded  that 
B*  conqueror  of  Spain  refuieJ  to  fee  a  beautiful  printefs  that  had 
Bikn  into  his  hands  after  the  taking  of  New  Cardiage ;  and  that 
W  only  reliorcd  her  inviolate  to  her  parents,  but  slAo  added  im- 
H^nfe  prefents  for  the  perfon  to  wdiom  fbe  w'as  betrothed,  it  was 
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alliance  with  Mafinlfla,  king  of  Numidia,  and  alfo,  that,  with  king 
Scyphax.  The  frienddiip  of  Scipio  and  Laelius  is  well  known.* 

‘  The  tables  of  coins,  weights,  and  meafures,  annexed  to  this 
diflionary,  will  not  a  little  increafe  its  ufefulnefs  in  the  perufal  of 
the  clafScs. 
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Art.  XII.  An  Hiflory  of  Funguffes  growing  about  Halifax^ 
JFith  Fourty-four  Copper-plates  j  on  which  are  engraved  tifiy 
one  Species  of  Agarics  \  wherein  their  Varieties  and  various  Ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  different  Stages  of  Growth  are  faithfully  exhi¬ 
bited  in  more  than  Two  Hundred  Figures^  copied  with  great  Can 
from  the  Plants  when  newly  gathered  and  in  a  State  of  Per- 
feStion.  With  a  particular  Defeription  of  each  Species  in  alliti 
Stages^  from  the  frji  Appearance  to  the  utter  Decay  of  the  Plant] 
with  the  Time  when  they  were  gathered  5  the  Soil  and  Situatm 
in  which  they  grew ;  their  Duration  ;  and  the  particular  Pkcii 
me7ttioned  where  all  the  new  or  rare  Species  were  found-  % 
whole  being  a  plain  Recital  of  FaSls^  the  Refult  of  more  than 
Twenty  Years  Obfervation.  By  fames  Bolton^  Member  of  ik 
Natural  Hifiory  Society  at  Edinburgh,  3  vols.  410.  1 8s.  boards. 
Milner,  Halifax;  White,  London.  1788. 

"NOTWITHSTANDING  Englifh  Botany  has  received 
great  improvements  in  the  laft  and  prefent  ages,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  cryptogamia  clafs,  one  of  the  moft  confpiciious, 
has  not  hitherto  been  examined  with  fuflicient  attention.  That 
our  knowledge  of  the  fungi,  the  laft  order  of  this  clafs,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  imperfeeft,  will  appear  from  one  remarkable  circum- 
ftance,  which  is,  that  a  greater  number  of  its  fpecies,  we  arc 
aflbred,  have  been  gathered,  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  Halifax, 
than  have  as  yet  been  afeertained  in  our  beft  and  moft  corre-J 
catalogues  of  the  Britifh  plants.  The  abovementioned  Ipecies 
are  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  work ;  in  which  they  are  not 
only  illuftrated  by  forty-four  plates,  but  botanically  deferibei 
The  plants  which  compefe  the  order  of  fungi  were  formerly 
fuppofed  to  be  of  equivocal  generation ;  but,  by  the  accurate 
obfervatlons  of  modern  botanifts,  it  is  now  difeovered,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  they  are  regularly,  generated  from  the  feeds  of  1 
parent  plant. 

To  the  account  of  the  fungus  here  deferibed  Mr.  Bolton 
prefixed  a  fhort  introdudfion,  exhibiting  fuch  generic  characte 
of  the  plants,  as  may  enable  thofe,  who  are  unacquainted  wi" 
•  botany,  to  determine,  at  the  fight  of  a  fpecimen,  to  what  gen^^ 
or  family  it  belongs.  The  different  fungi  are,  the  agaricus, 

.  rnufhroom',  boletus  or  touchwood,  hydnum,  phallus  or  more  1 

datbrus,  halvella,  peziza,  clavaria,  lycoperdbn  or  puff-b^  i 
*  '  '  fph:tr;i 
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fphseria,  and  miicor,  othcrwife  mould  or  mouldliiefs.  The  firft 
genus,  the  agarics,  are  very  numerous ;  and  as  there  occurs  a 
perplexing  fimilarity  between  feme  of  the  fpecies,  the  author 
gives  fome  rules  for  diferiminating  them.  The  prefent  volume 
contains  only  this  clafs  ;  the  fecond  will  comprife  the  three 
fubfequent  genera  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  enu¬ 
merated  ;  and  the  third  volume  will  complete  the  defcriptioii 
of  the  remainder.  The  whole  may  be  conlidered  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  botanical  knowledge  of  Englilh  plants. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Dijfertation  on  the  Manners^  Governments^  and 
Spirit^  of  Africa.  To  which  is  added  Obfervations  on  the  pre^ 
fent  Applications  to  Parliament  for  abolijhing  Negro  Slavery  in. 
the  Britifo  Wef -Indies.  By  S.  Hollingfworthy  Author  of  the 
Prefent  State  f  Nova- Scotia  and  Canada^  4to.  2s.  6d. 

Murray.  .  London,  1788. 

^HIS  DilTertation  appears  to  have  been  written  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  genius  and  poli  ¬ 
tical  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa.  The  author  difplays  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  fubjeil  j  and  his  obfcrvations  in 
general  appear  to  have  been  made  with  attention.  The'de- 
fcription  which  he  gives  of  the  various  horrors  of  the  flave- 
trade  correfponds,  in  general,  with  what  has  been  advanced  on 
that  fubjeft  by  thofe  who  have  lately  exerted  themfelves  with 
fo  much  zeal  to  procure  the  abolition  of  ihat  praftice.  He 
computes  that,  fince  the  introdudlion  of  this  odious  traffic,  four¬ 
teen  millions  of  negros  have  been  tranfported  from  Africa*  by 
the  European  powers  ;  that,  out  of  this  vaft  number,  fcarcely 
one  million  four  hundred  thoufand  remain  alive  at  prefent ; 
and  even  thefe  require  nearly  one  hundred  thoufand  to  be  an¬ 
nually  imported  to  keep  up  the  number  requifite  for  labour. 
Mr.  Hollingfworth  afterwards  inquires  into  the  various  caufes 
of  this  aftonifhing  diminution  of  the  human  fpccies.  To  pur- 
fue  the  affefting  detail  would  be  no  lefs  irkfome  than  at  prefent 
unnecefiary.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  obferve  that  this  deplorable 
;  effeft  is  chiefly  aferibed  to  cruel  treatment.  Mr.  Hollingfworth, 
[however,  amidft  his  laudable  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  is 
^ not  deaf  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  fopport  of  political 
expedience.  He  totally  difapproves  of  the  idea  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  total  abolition  of  the  flave-trade ;  but  he  fjggefts  fuch 
obfervations  on  the  climate  of  the  Weft-Indie?,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomical  meafures  wffiich  ought  to  be  purfued  by  the  planters,  as, 
if  properly  attended  to,  might  facilitate  the  gradual  difufe  of 
flavery  in  thofe  iflands,  and,  in  tHe  courfe  of  a  few  year?,  com- 
jrktely  annihilate  its  exiftence.  Mr.  Hollingfvvorth  is  evidently 
weU-infdrmed  writer  3  and,  as  fuch,  we  can  reconunend  both 
[i  A  a  4  his 
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his  Diflcrtation  and  Obfcrvations  to  the  perufal  not  only  of  thofc 
who  are  intcrefted  in  the  abolition  of  the  flave-tradc,  but  of  all 
who  have  a  relilh  for  political  fubjects,  when  treated  with  in- 
genuity  and  judgment. 


Art.  XIV.  Twenty -eight  Mifcellaneous  Sermons.  By  a  Clergy, 
man  of 'the  Church  of  England.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Murray, 
London,  1788. 

very  interefting  difeourfes  come  before  the  public 
^  in  rather  a  queftionable  ftiape.  They  are  not  fandlioned 
by  the  name  of  any  author  and,  from  the  unufual  number 
comprifed  in  one  volume,  it  would  feem  as  if  it  was  meant  to  fupply 
what  may  be  wanting  in  quality,  by  quantity.  The  title  itfelf 
is,  in  foine  refpe6ts,  a  mifnomer,  as  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  fecn  the  word  mifcellaneous,  appropriated,  by  any  ftandarJ 
writer,  to  the  various  compofitions  of  one,  but  of  feveral. 

NotvvIthilanJing  thefe  trivial  improprieties,  we  will  venture 
to  aifirm  that  there  are  not  many  Tingle  volumes  of  fermons  in 
our  language  that  will  bear  a  competition  with  this.  The  au¬ 
thor  brings  forward  no  topics  wuich  are  not  of' the  utmoft  im- 
portar.ce  and  utility  in  life  5  and  he  treats  of  the  re£licude  of 
principle,  and  the  morality  of  action,  in  the  general  commerce 
of  the  world,  with  no  common  ihare  of  originality  and  difeern- 
ment.  Without  any  affectation  of  tinfeled  periods,  or  antithe¬ 
tical  refinement,  he  often  plcafes  by  the  beauty  and  fimplicity 
of  his  ftyle,  and  always  muites  his  readers  ferious  and  thoughtful 
by  a  fucceflion  of  ideas  in  which  every  one  is  equally  intereiled, 
and  a  mode  of  reafoning  peculiarly  pointed  and  impreffive. 

Thole  who  allow  fermons  to  deviate  in  nothin:!:  from  that 
form  which  prevailed  a  century  ago,  and  by  which  the  fiibject 
W'as  frittered  down  to  a  tirefome  rnuitiplicity  of  detached  parti¬ 
culars,  or  fwclled  by  a  redundancy  of  collateral  materials  into  a 
tedious  fiilnefs,  mull  regard  our  author’s  talle  for  compofition  as 
novel  and  defective.  But  furely  thofe  are  not  the  bell  piclurcs 
I  which  are  moft  correct  in  the  iiiimber  of  features,  but  in  which 
the  ftrpngeft  are  moft  marked.  True  eloquence  docs  not  con- 
fift  in  much  fpeaking,  as  it  is  not  by  long  i'peeches  that  mankind 
are  taught,  reformed,  or  e\  en  amufed.  And  there  are  but  a  few 
points  in  which  the  moft  ufeful  truths  are  veryftriking:  there, 
it  is  the  province  of  genius  to  collect  combine  and  realize. 
Every  topic  of  difeourfe  or  illuftration,  may  be  faid  to  be  perfectly 
or  defectively  handled  or  exhaufted,  in  proportion  as  the  execu¬ 
tion  comes  up  to  this  conception,  or  falls  below  it.  Confe- 
quently,  thefe  fermons,  like  other  original  productions,  will  not 
.in  ail  refpecSls  ftand  the  tell  of  cold  corr eclnefs,  Li  a  few  in- 
«  3  Itances 
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(lances  the  phrafeology  may  have  an  appearance  of  quaintnefs; 
but  excepting  thefe,  which  are  rare  and  trifling,  it  is  every  where 
eafv,  natural,  perfpicuous,  and  often  rifes  to  fubliinity.  The 
preacher's  fancy,  though  bold  and  pifturefqiie,  is  generally  under, 
the  management  and  difeipline  of  a  ftrong  and  well-informed 
judgment.  Though  evidently  a  man  of  wit,  he  afFe^ls  not  to. 
pleafe,  but  to  amend  his  hearers ;  not  to  make  them  gay,  but  to 
make  them  ferious;  nottoplay  with  their  paflions, but  to  raife  their 
feelings,  and  agitate  their  hearts  :  and  however  alive  to  the  plea- 
fures  and  flowers  of  imagination,  in  no  inftance  does  he  once  rc- 
linquifli  the  gravity,  folemnity,  and  purity  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

As  there  is  no  table  of  contents  printed  to  this  volume,  we 
muft  beg  our  readers  to  accept  the  following  analyiis,  which  may 
ill  fome  degree  fupply  that  deficiency : 

I.  A  faving  Knowledge  of  the  Supreme. Being, 

II.  An  Eftimate  of  the  Human  Character, 

III.  Religious  Apoftacy. 

.  IV. ‘The  Beauty  and  Utility  of  pious  Converfation. 

V.  The  Greatnefs  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

VI.  In  what  the  beft  Ufe  of  Affliction  confifts* 

VII.  The  Bounty  of  Creation. 

VIII.  Right  Principles  unaccommodating. 

•  IX.  The  Union  of  Faith  and  Holinefs. 

X.  Contempt  for  National  Religion  criminated. 

XI.  The  refpeCtive  Duties  of  Rich  and  Poor  inculcated. 

XII.  The  ineftiinable  Value  of  Truth. 

XIII.  Providence  vindicated  in  the  Mixture  of  Good  and 
•  Evil  that  appears  in  the  World. 

XIV.  Religious  Liberty  alTerted  and  explained. 

XV.  The  happy  EffeCls  of  Trouble  to  the  Pious. 

XV [.  The  fjperior  Worth  of  the  Soul. 

XVII.  The  Mifcry  of  a  bad  Temper.  .  ^ 

XVIII.  The  treacherous  Nature  of  Flattery. 

XIX.  The  Reverence  and  V’^eneration  due  to  the  Almighty# 

XX.  Tlie  Advantages  produced  by  Chriftianity. 

XXI.  Caufes  ()f  rejecting  the  Gofpel. 

XXII.  Imperfections  of  our  prefent  Knowledge, 

XXIII,  The  Neceflity  and  Importance  of  Charity, 

XXIV.  What  conftitutes  the  true  bond  of  Union  among 
Chriftians, 

XXV.  The  Benefit  of  Reproof. 

XXVI.  V  arious  Degrees  in  the  PraCtice  of  Vice# 

XXVII.  Chriilian  Coiifanguinity. 

XXVIII.  I'he  Brevity  of  Human  Life, 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  fubjeCls  are  feverally  difeufled 
may  be  conceived  from  the  following  extraCl  on  human  deftiny# 

•  The 
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The  word^^  of  the  text  are,  ‘  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together; 

*  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all 

‘  What  are  the  views  of  God  with  regard  to  men  ?  What  end 
does  he  propofc  in  placing  us  cn  this  planet,  thirty,  forty,  or  four- 
fcorc  years,  before  our  eternal  doom  be  fixed  ?  He  intends  it  as 
our  time  of  trial :  he  fets  before  our  eyes  fupremc  happinefs,  and 
iiipreme  mifery  ;  he  (hews  us  the  vices  that  conduct  to  the  one,  and 
the  virtues  neceflary  to  obtain  the  other  ;  and,  leaving  to  ourfclves 
what  conduct  to  ciiOofe,  declares  that  this  fhall  decide  our  fate.  On 
this  principle,  what  is  the  moil  glorious  condition?  It  is  not  that 
which  raifctii  us  in  fociety  ;  nor  that  which  procurcth  us  the  greateft 
honours  and  accommodations  of  life  ;  for  it  is  more  glorious  to  be 
a  good  ful  je(fl  than  a  wicked  king  ;  to  be  a  good  difciple  than  a 
profligate  .teacher  But  we  have,  for  tlie  moil  part,  falle  ideas  of 
glory,  formed  entirely  upon  the  opinions  of  men,  who  are  not  al¬ 
ways  juft  eftimators  of  things.  Whatever  can  raife  us  in  their  eyes 
appears  plorious  ;  and  whatever  will  humble  us  feems  defpicable. 
n  o  fome  profeCions  in  life  we  affix  infcparably  an  idea  of  mean- 
nefs,  whidr  we  commonly  transfer  to'  the  perfons  exercifing  them, 
and  thus  accuftom  ourlelves  to  defpife  men  who  are  honoured  by 
God.  Let  us  undeceive  ourfelves — diere  is  no  profeflion  ihameful  if 
it  is  not  vicious. 

*  There  is,  indeed,  fomething  more  noble  in  the  objeds  of  fome 
profeffions  than  of  others.  There  is  fomething  much  greater  in  the 
defign  of  a  magiftratc  making  and  executing  laws  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  than  in  that  of  a  mechanic  praflifing  the  fimplell  arts. 
There  is  fomething  much  greater  in  the  defign  of  a  paftor  explaining 
the  grand  precepts  of  religion,  than  in  that  of  a  man  who  is  confined 
to  teach  the  firll  rudiments  of  learning.  But  God  will  not  determine 
our  everlafting  ftate  according  to  the  defign^  of  our  profeffions,  but 
according  to  the  execution  ;  in  that  refped  all  profeffions  are  equal, 
and  all  men  have  the  fame  deftination.  The  rich  and  the  poor  have 
been  fet  in  different  ranks;  but  all  with  the  fame  defign — to  fulfil 
the  gracious  piirpofes  of  God  towards  man. 

*  Mankind  then  are'eftentially  equal  in  their  nature,  their  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  their  deftination.  Above  all  this,  equality  is  emi¬ 
nently  -  ccnfpicuous  in  their  end.  Here  there  is  no  need  of  argu¬ 
ments.  It  is  fufficient  to  mention  the  fa6ls  as  they  are  daily  feen. 

*  Duft  thou  art,  and  to  duft  thou  (halt  return,’  is  the  inexorable  and 
univerfal  decree.  The  tlioughtlefs  rich  man,  who  fares  fumptu- 
oufly  every  day  ;  who  rejoiceth  in  his  fertile  fields,  and  bids  his  foul 
be  merry ;  who  enlargeth  his  barns,  and  lays  up  ftore  for  many 
years : — the  houfelcfs  wTctch,  who  drags  on  a  languilhing  life  ;  who 
eats  his  fcanty  morfel  from  door  to  door,  while  his  naked  limbs 
fhiver  in  the  winter’s  fierm: — the  noble,  who  ftalks  in  borrowed 
plumes  ;  who  counts  for  virtues  the  number  ef  his  anceftor^  and 
thinks  himfelf  formed  of  richer  clay  than  other  mortals  : — and  the 
plebeian,  who  ridicules  this  foliy,  and  is  himfelf  as  ridiculous  in 
another  way: — thefe  all  tread  in  different  paths,  condufting  infalUMv 
to  the  Tame  end.  They  go  the  way  in  which  all  the  world  lias  gone — • 

to  death.  Where  is  Alexander?  where  is  Caefar?  where  arc  the 

men 


tncn  wnoie  very  names  maac  me  wuria  iremoie  r  i  ncy  have  betn  ; 
but  they  are  no  more.  They  have  fallen  at  that  omnipotent  voice 
which  calls  the  children  of  men  to  return.  From  this  the  feeptre  is 
no  more  fecurity  than  the  Iheplierd’s  crook. 

‘  Go  to  the  houfe  of  the  rich  man  dying  ;  traverfe  his  fumptuous 
apartments  ;  pafs  through  his  train  of  Haves,  and  his  weeping 
friends ;  draw  back  his  gaudy  curtains ;  and  what  (hall  we  fee  but 
the  moft  difmal  objeft?  a  livid,  pale,  haggard  vifage.  What  (hall 
we  hear  but  the  cries  of  a  vvretch  agonizing  in  boJily  pain,  (har- 
pened’ perhaps  by  mental  terror?.  And  where  is  the  cottage  ;  where 
IS  the  dreary  abode  of  poverty,  which  can  afford  a  more  miferable 
fpedlacle  ?  There  is  none  !  The  ravages  of  death  are  the  fame  to 
the  rich  and  poor  ;  their  eyes  are  equally  condemned  to  impenetra¬ 
ble  darknefs,  their  tongues  to  eternal  filence,  and  all  the  economy 
of  their  bodies  to  total  diffolution.  Perhaps  we  may  fee  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  tomb,  with  fine  inferiptions  ;  read  of  the  noble,  the  powerful, 
the  potentate,  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  of  war ;  but  let  us  lift  the  Hone 
which  covers  the  caufe  of  all  this  pomp ;  here  we  find  only  a  little 
dull,  and  a  few  mouldering  bones.  We  Hiould  find  juft  as  much 
under  the  green  fod  that  covers  the  peafiint’s  grave.* 

Perfuaded  that  our  readers  will  not  deem  fo  beautiful  a  quotation 
too  long,  we  truft  they  will  excufe  our  prefenting  them  with 
one  paflage  more,  upon  the  merit  of  which  we  cheerfully  rifk 
our  opinion  of  the  book : 

‘  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reftraints  impofed  by  Chriftiamty 
are  favourable  to  human  happinefs.  The  man  who  (hould  go  about 
to  prove  the  contrary,  would  find  himfelf  engaged  in  a  Herculean 
labour.  _  He,. therefore,  who,  removes  them  from  among  his  principles 
of  adlion,  breaks  down  one  bulwark,  erefted  by  Heaven  againft  the 
the  inroads  of  afflidion  and  mifery.  He  is  now  more  at  liberty  to 
hurt  himfeif  and  iris  fellow -creatures.  He  becomes  fo  far  a  fort  of 
outlaw,  who  will  make  depredations  on  all,  wherever  he  is  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  probability  of  temporal  impunity.  But  even  in  this 
fancied  emancipation  from  reftraint,  he  will  one  day  find  himfelf  de¬ 
ceived.  It  is  a  queftion  extremely  problematical,  whether  any  prin¬ 
ciple  of  belief  which  the  human  mind  receives  in  early  life,  can  be 
afterwards  totally  obliterated.  .Men  of  good  fenfe  and  knowledge  arc 
often  unable  to  defiroy  the  foolifh  affociation  of  the  ideas  of  darknefs 
and  ghaftly  terrors  which  had  been  beaten  into  their  minds  by  weak 
and  fuperftitious  inftrudors.  It  it  be  fo  with  the  filliell  of  things,  what 
muft  it  be  with  thofe  that  are  greateft,  belH  and  moft  awful?  Will 
there  not  come  an  hour  when  they  (hall  break  through  the  mift  of 
delufion  ;  when  they  fhall  dart  a  ray  too  intenfely  bright  for  guilt  to 
bear,  and  difeover  to  the  trembling  (inner  what  havoc  hath  been 
made  by  vice  in  his  heart.  He  camot  always  doze  and  dream ; 
age  or  ficknefs  will  infallibly  break  the  fpell.  Then  will  he  dif¬ 
eover  the  vanity  of  his  idols,  and  curfe  in  defpair  the  gods  he  had 
chofen.  Arguments  which  owed  their  ftrength  to  luxuriant  health, 
and  objeftions  which  laughter  alone  enforced,  will  then  be  of  little 
avail.  The  beautiful  ftyle  of  one  infidel,  the  poignant  farcaftic  wit 
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of  another;  the*  dark  infidious  fophiliry  of  a  third,  will  be  equally  , 
vain,  and  equally  the  objetls  of  his  execration.  •  A  jeft  will  no  more 
alleviate  the  tortures  of  remorlc,  nor  a  florid  declamation  remove  the 
terrors  of  confeious  guilt.*  .  * 

Such  is  the  verv  fervent  and  earnefl  manner  in  which  our 
author  urges  the  duties  and  requifitions  of  religion  on  the  heurt 
and  (‘onfcicnce.  But  in  matters  the  mofl:  interefting  and  awful 
to  human  apprehenlion,  advice  is  never  fuccefsful  but  when 
tendered  with  the  utmoil  delicacy.  It  was  from  this  obvious 
principle  in  our  fyftem,  that  the  rhetoricians  of  antiquity  recom¬ 
mended  inrnvaation  aiid  addrefs  as  rcquifites  indifpenfable  to  the 
art.  of  perfuafion.  The  attention  of  mankind,  even  where  their 
ownfupreme  welfare  is  at  ftake,  can  never  be  commanded,  or  kept, 
without  fird  .conciliating  their  affections.  Allowance  muff  he 
made  for  their  various  prejudices;  the  courfe  of  their  pafllons. 
cautioufly  diverted;  their,  hearts  .gently  weaned  from  improper, 
attachments ;  and  their  patient  acquiefccnce  in  the  mofl  likely 
means  of  enlightening  their  minds  and  improving  their  lives i 
ebtained  by  degrees,  Confcqiicntly  no  fpecies  of  compoutlon 
needs  an  apology  more,  or  perhai>s  adopts  it  lefs,  tliaii  that  of  a. 
feripus  and  religious  tendency.  So  that  fafliion,  affectation,  or 
indolence,  is,  in  general,  the  only  juft  account  that  can  be  given 
why  fo  many  volumes  of  fermons  ;u:e  daily  obtruded  on  the 
public  without  a  preface.  And  though  ^he  collection  before  us 
be  a .  ftriking  exception  to  the  mafs  of  common-place  fo  in- 
cefl'antiy  and  abfjrdly  afloat,  the  fatherlefs  *  and  abrupt  manner 
of  producing  a  work,  which  might  do  credit  to  the  firll  preachers 
of  the  times,  is  a  circumflance  moft  readers  will  confidcr  at  lead 
as  inexplicable. 

Thefe  Sermons  will,  however,  be  read ‘while  good  fenfc, 
firong  fentiment,  and  manly  devotion,  are  of  any  eftimation 
among  us.  As  theological  excrcifcs,  or  tracts,  they  do  honour 
to  the  clerical  profeftion  ;  as  written  for  the  purpofes  of  moral 
improvement,  tliey  are  happily  calculated  for  promoting  habits- 
of  confideration,  and  exciting  men  to  virtue  ;  as  literary  com- 
pohtions,  they  difeover  both  parts  and  induftry,  fertility  of  in¬ 
vention,  and  an  eloquence  at  once  natural  and  dignified.  They 
are  orthodox  without  academical  ftiftiiefs,  pious  without  cant, 
rational  without  dogmatifm,  didactic  without  pedantry,  and 
practical  without  vulgarity,  either  in  thought  or  expreflioii. 
'rhe  mind  that  produced  them  had  recourfe  to  other  and  more 
valuable  ftores  than  fciencc  or  literature.  They  proceed  from 
a  lively  fenfe  of  duty ;  from  the  belt  of  all  principles,  the  dclire. 
of  doing  good  i  and  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  heart. 
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Art.^  XV,  RechercheS  Pbllofophique  fur  les  Gras.  Par  M.  de 
Pamv.  . 

Art.  XV.  Philofoph'kal  Inquiries  concerning  the  Grecians.  Bj 
AL  de  Pauiv.  8vo.  2  vols.  Paris,  1788. 

[  CQ?uluded  from  our  Revinv  for  September.  ] 

'T'HE  fccond .volume  of  M.  de  Pauw’s  work  opens  with  the 
^  confideratiort  of  Athenian  judicature.  In  this  fe^ion  he 
points  out  the  particular  genius  of  the  A.thenians  for  eloquence- 
and  judicial  occupations  ;  highly  commends  their  cuftom  of 
compofmg  their  criminal  courts  of  a  great  number  of  perfons; 
and  very  judicioudy  compares  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  their 
tribunal  ')  with  the  lefs  perfect  judicature  of -modern  times.  In 
doing  this,  he  principally  adverts  to  that  of  France,  which,  no 
doubt,  in  many  inftances,  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme. 

All  M.  de  Pauw  fays  in  this,  and  feveral  divifions  that  im¬ 
mediately  fellow,  is  fo  very  recoucilcable  with  humble  rcafon, 
that  we  looked  in  vain  for  fome  of  thofe  novel  opinions  which 
carry  with  them  at  leall:  as  much  aftoniflimcnt  as  information; 
but  when  wc  came  to  the  feclion  wherein  he  treats  of  accufa- 
tions  of  impiety,  we  meet  with  an  idea  that  is  worthy  of  notice, 
were  it  only  for  the  fake  of  our  London  votaries  of  Bacchus, 
who  fometimes  amufc  themfclvcs  wdth  breaking  lamps  and  win¬ 
dows.  The  Athenian  choice  fpirits  were,  it  feems,  accuftomed 
in  their  noifurnal  frolics,  to  mutilate  the  ftatues  of  their  gods, 
and  thus  drew  on’  themfelves  ferlous  accufations  of  impiety, 
‘  For  my  part,’  fays  M.  de  Pauw,  ‘  I  never  had  a  doubt  but 
,  ‘  feveral  kinds  of  Greek  wines,  infplred  the  perfons  who  drank 
L  ‘  them  to  excels,  with  the  lame  fiiry  at  the  fight  of  a  ftatue, 

,  ‘  that  a  tufkeycock  feels  at  the  fight  of  a  red  coat.*  What 
fhould  prevent  our  tumultuous  youths  from  offering  an  analogous 
^  eveufe,  and  to  pretend  that  there  is  a  quality  eflentially  inherent 
^  in  old  port  wine,  which  naturally  excites  an  irrefiftible  anti- 
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Not  content  with  the  unfavourable  account  he  has  given  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Grecian  women,  in  his  firft  volume,  he  re- 
turns  to  the  fubjeft  in  his  fecond,  when  treating  of  painting  and 
fculpture.  And,  as  an  additional  proof  of  what  he  had  ad 
vanced,  he  remarks  that  Zeuxis  was  obliged  to  take  hve  wo 
men  as  models  for  his  picture  of  Helen;  and  Praxiteles  and 
Apelles  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  courtezan  (Phryne)  when 
feverally  employed  in  producing  a  Venus.  But  we  will  alk 
M.  de  Pauw  whether  there  be  any  one  woman  in  Paris  whofe 
form  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  or  any  live, 
whofe  different  charms,  taken  together,  would  compofe  a  figure 
equal  to  our  conceptions  of  perfect  beauty  ? 

We  beg  our  readers  will  not  fuppofe,  becaufe  we  principally 
notice  w  hat  feem  the  miftaken  opinions  of  M.  de  Pauw,  that 
we  look  upon  carping  at  petty  faults  as  the  object  of  criticifm. 
We  have  ftill  frefli  in  our  memory  the  excellent  lines  of 
Dryden : 

Errors,  like  flraws,  upon  the  furface  flow ; 

He  who  would  feek  for  pearls  mult  dive  below. 

But  blunders  of  importance  furely  (hould  not  pafs  unnoticed. 
The  author  advances  thefe  with  furprifing  confidence  and  fa- 
cility ;  and  often  going  out  of  his  way  in  fearch  of  extravagant 
hvpothefes,  is  voluntarily  erroneous.  And  he  merits  the  lefs" in¬ 
dulgence  as  he  treats  the  opinions  of  other  authors  that  are  in 
oppofition  to  his,  and  the  authors  themfelves,  with  the  greatcll 
contempt.  Imbecility^  futility^  authors  of  his  Jiamp^  ignorance^ 
and  nonfenfe^  are  terms  he  applies  to  men  of  much  efteem  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  fuch  as  M.  de  Guy,  Mr.  Mafham,  Dr.  Gil¬ 
lies,  &c.  Nay,  he  even  exhibits  the  immortal  Newton  as  an  objeef 
of  ridicule ;  and,  without  pretending  to  much  knowledge  of  aftro 
nomy,  pronounces  the  fyftem  of  attradlion  to  be  vifionary,  ‘  be 
caufe,Tays  he,  ‘  the  moon  and  other  fatellites  have  no  diurnal  or 
^  rotatory  motion  analogous  to  that  of  the  earth.*  He  reproaches 
Dr.  Gillies  for  pretending  to  calculate  the  value  cf  the  golden 
fleece  in  pounds  fterling ;  and  almoll  immediately  after,  M.  de 
Pauw  himfelf  prefumes  to  trace  the  route  of  the  people,  wlio  came 
from  the  regions  between  the  Black  and  Cafpian  feas  to  people 
Greece,  with  as  much  exa£lnefs,  as  if  he  were  deferibing  the 
march  of  the  Grand  Vizier*s  army  from  Conftantinople  to  th 
Bannat  of  Temefwaer. 

We  do  not,  however,  refufe  to  M.  de  Pauw  the  praife  of 
many  excellent  obfervations,  of  fome  found  criticifm,  and  of 
combating  fevcral  generally  received  opinions  that  are  erroneous 
with  advantage.  He  brings,  for  inftance,  good  authority  to 
prove  that  the  invention  of  engraving  is  due  to  Varro;  and  ad 
duces  powerful  arguments,,  to  (hew,  that  the  high  opinion  enter 
Uined  of  the  utility  of  the  Amphidtyonick  council  is  ill  founded 

He 
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He  points  out  material  defects  in  its  conftitution,  ajid  remarks 
its  inaction  in  the  Pcloponnelian  war,  its  fuperftition,  its  little 
importance,  and  its  want  of  a  cocrccive  power  to  enforce  its  de¬ 
crees.  W e  cannot,  however,  fo  readily  fubferibe  to  his  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  mufic.  He  adverts  to  the  Grecians  of  later  times,  and 
complains  that  harmony  no  longer  awakens  fuch  powerful  emotions 
as  it  did  in  the  remote  ages  of  Orpheus  and  Aniphion ;  and 
thence,  and  from  the  wild  emotions  of  lavage  nations  on  firft 
hearing  a  muGcal  inllrument,  takes  occafion  to  infer  that  civi- 
lilation  renders  our  organs  lefs  apt  to  be  aded  upon  by  harmo¬ 
nious  founds.  This,  however,  does  not  proceed  from  a  dulnels 
of  our  fenfes,  in  proportion  as  we  become  civilifed,  but  front 
the  falfe  refinement  of  the  art,  which  fubftitutes  a  complicated 
combination  of  founds,  and  pieces  of  difficult  execution,  to, 
fimple  and  natural  melody.  In  proof  of  this,  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  perfons  who  are  really  pi eafed  with  the  thunder  of 
a  full  orcheftra,  or  the  rapid  lucceffion  of  founds  produced  by  a 
nimble  finger,  are  almoft  always  proficients  in  the  fciencc,  and 
derive  their  pleafure  rather  from  a  conlideration  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  furmounted,  and  of  the  perfed  accord  of  fo  many  different 
inftruments,  than  from  any  involuntary  imprcffion  made  on 
their  fouls  ;  whereas  the  whole  audience,  in  every  refped  equally 
civilifed,  is*  frequently  ‘  wrapt  in  eeftafy’  on  hearing  a  few  foft 
notes  played  folo  by  a  hautboy  or  a  flute.  We  are  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by*  the  little  pleafure  Tippoo  Saib’s  ambafladors 
cxpreiTed  at  the  opera  at  Paris  ;  and,  were  it  not  our  duty  to 
be  brief,  could  urge  many  other  reafons  of  equal  force. 

Some  remarks  worthy  of  attention  will  be  found  in  our  au¬ 
thor’s  refearches  concerning  the  fatidical  book  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  with  which  M.  de  Pauw  concludes 
his  inquiries  relative  to  the  Athenians. 

He  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  Lacedemonians,  in  various 
I  points  of  view;  and  here  the  reader,  if  he  be  inclined  to  allow 
I  the  weight  of  our  author’s  authorities,  muft  confent  to  abjure  a 
i  multitude  of  generally  received  opinions.  He  muft  no  longer 
regard  Plutarch  as  an  eftimable  biographer,  but  as  a  writer  of 
romance.  He  muft  look  upon  Lycurgus  and  his  inftitutions  as 
j  a  dream."  Inftcad  of  revering  Leonidas  as  a  hero,  who  fhed  his 
blood  in  defending  an  important  pafs^  and  faved  Greece  by  re¬ 
tarding  the  march  of  the  Perfians,  he  muft  pity  him  as  a  mad¬ 
man,  who  facrificed  hirnfclf  to  no  purpofc,  and  virffio  had  not  ' 
fufficient  military  (kill  to  fecure  his  flank  and  rear.  Inftead  of 
confidering  the  Spartan  matrons  as  women 'who  vied  in  courage 
with  the  men,  he  muft  believe  them  to  have  been  the  moft  timid' 
of  their  fex.  Nay;  inftead  of  admiring  the  Lacedemonians  as 
bold,  hardy  warriors,  and  the  beft  foldiers  in  Greece,  he  muft. 
^bhor  them  as  bafe  robbers,  who  fucceeded  more  by  corruption 
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than  bravery;  he  muft  fet  them  clown  as  more  ignorant  of 
tactics  than  the  other  Greeks ;  and  note  them  as  cowards  in  the 
open  hcld^  and  only  fit  for  furprifes  and  ambufeades.  If  he  will 
believe  M.  de  Pauw,  he  muft  no  longer  credit  the  authors  who 
have  fpoken  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  and  iron  money  of 
the  Spartans,  till  gold  and  filver  were  introduced  by  Lyfander; 
for  Al,  de  Pauw  averts  that  thofe  metals  w^ere  common  at  La- 
cedemon  feveral  centuries  before  I>yfander  was  born.  He  muft 
not  imagine  that  gymnaftic  exercii'es  promote  our  courage,  for 
M.  de  Pauw  fays  that  they  ferve  only  to  dull  the  natural 
bravery  of  a  man,  who,  accuftomed  to  be  ftruck  every  day  by 
the  image  of  death  and  deftrutftlon,  foon  dreads  the  fight  of 
fteel,  and  at  laft  detefts  it.  Thefe,  and  many  more  like  thefe, 
are  the  extraordinary  opinions  advanced  by  our  author  ;  but  how¬ 
ever  extraordinary  they  may  appear,  w^e  will  candidly  confefs, 
that,  while  we  reject  a  part  of  them,  there  are  feveral  others  fo 
well  fupported  that  w'e  cannot  deny  them  credit. 

We  muft  repeat,  that,  if  the  author  would  lay  afidc  his  fonu- 
nefs  for  paradox,  and  the  pride  that  for  ever  leads  him  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  he  w^ould  become  an  ufeful  writer.  His  erudi¬ 
tion  is  great,  and  his  application  not  lefs,  as  appears  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  authors  of  antiquity.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  whenever  he  can  find  a  reafon  that  feems  fa¬ 
vourable  to  any  eccentric  opinion,  he  never  confiders  whether 
it  is  fufficient,  or  w^hether  it  may  not  be  counterbalanced  by 
others  of  greater  weight,  but  palTcs  his  light  money  as  if  it 
turned  the  fcale.  In  the  work  before  us,  however,  he  is  by  no 
means  fo  vifionary  or  chimerical  as  in  his  refearches  conceriiin;^ 
the  Americans  ;  for  could  the  poor  Indians  fee  the  humiliating 
inferences  he  draws  for  their  fuppofed  want  of  beard,  there  is  not 
a  hair  on  their  heads  that  would  not  ftand  on  end  to  relent  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  M.  de  Pauw’s  ‘  Refearches  concerning  the 
Grecians,’  may  be  perufed  with'  pleafure  and  advantage,  but 
ftiould  be  read  with  caution  and  diffidence.  The  ftyle  is,  in 
general,  good  ;  it  is,  in  fome  places,  even  eloquent ;  but  we  muft 
remark  that  it  is  fometimes  exceedingly  verbofe.  Out  of  a  great 
number  of  plconafms  of  the  fame  kind,  we  will  feledl  the  follow¬ 
ing  inftances  :  elle  ne  difoit  rien  de  pis  que  ccla^  ni  rien  de  plus  bor- 
rible  que  cela — (T on  il  ne  revhit  pas  un  vaijjeau^  ct  d'ou  il  ne  revint 
pas  un  I'cmnic — folt  quails  vculujjent  creer  un  dieu^foit  quails  voulii[jent 
creer  un  hemme.  We  know  very  w^ell  that  there  are  wxli- dined 
repetitions  ;  but  w^hen  they  add  neither  elegance  nor  force  to  the 
performance,  they  ferve  oidy  to  render  the  ftyle  languid,  and  the 
reading  prolix.  This  vcibofity  is  a  prevailing '  fault  imiong 
French  authors,  who,  fearful  that  their  language  fhould  lofc  its 
reputation  of  perfpicuity,  often  carry  their  attention  that  way  to 
an  abfurd  length.  Before  we  take  leave  of  M.  de  Pauw  n  c  beg 
^  to 
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to  caution  him  againft  grounding  his  opinions  on  fuch  autliori- 
ties  as  comic  authors,  whofe  invariable  prasSlice  it  has  been  to 
caricature  and  travefty  every  fubjeA  that  pafles  through  their 
hands.  When  he  repeatedly  quotes  Ariftophancs,  it  is  much  the 
fame  thing  as  if  he  cited  Beaumarchais’  Figaro,  to  prove,  that  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  Englifa  language  is  G — d  cl — n. 
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Art.  16.  MeJJlah  ;  a  Poem^  in  Toe©  Parts  ;  puhlljhed  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  General  Hojpital  at  Bath*  By  Mifs  Scott,  Author  of  the  Fe¬ 
male  Advocate*  410.  2S.  Crutwell,  Bath ;  Johnfon,’  London. 

1788. 

IT  is  one  of  the  laft  cfFefts  of  refinement  of  manners,  and  of  the 
diffufion  of  knowledge,  to  break  down  thofe  barriers  which  the 
prejudices  of  the  world,  and  the  pride  of  fcholars,  had  oppofed  to 
any  ambitious  progrefs  of  the  fofter  fex  towards  literary  honours. 
Butin  fpite  of  jealoufy,  that  affumes  the  guife  of  reafon  and  of  pru- 
idence,  knowledge  widely  diffufed,  will,  by  a  thoufand  infenfible  and 
unfufpedled  channels,  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  women ;  awaken 
the  dormant  talent,  and  excite  the  latent  ambition.  It  is  then  that 
we  find  the  fofter  fex,  notwithftandlng  the  aufterity  of  their  fyftem 
of  manners,  quitting  their  domeftic  retirements  to  fill  the  chairs  cf 
philofophy  in  the  fchools  of  Athens  and  of  Alexandria.  Happily  for 
our  fair  lecturers,  the  interpofition  of  the  prefs  veils  them  from  the 
public  eye;  and  in  their  chambers,  without  feeling  a  blufli,  or  en- 
C'^untering  a  fneer,  they  can  give  inllrudion  and  delight  to  an  au¬ 
dience,  more  numerous,  than  ever  were  aflemblcd  in  the  academy  or 
jie  lyceum.  England  accordingly  has  to  boalt  of  rivals  to  Sappho; 
‘">1  the  female  genius  among  us,  though  reared  on  the'fcanty  nou- 
ilhmeut  of  vernacular  erudition,  has  arifen  to  flourifh  in  vigorous 
nelody  and  luxuriant  beauty.  It  were  endlefs  to  enumerate,  and  in- 
dious  to  feledt,  the  Englilh  names  that  feem  to  fanrtion  the  gallant 
mhology  cf  ancient  times,  which,  embodied  in  a  female  form,  ce- 
•‘Hal  wifdom,  and  numbered  among  the  gentle  fex  the  deities  who 
Rfpired  imagination,  and  prefided  over  fong.  But  a  portion  of  li¬ 
gature,  much  fmaller  than  that  which  ought  to  infpire  any  literary 
■‘'^bition,  is  fufficient  to  charm  in  converfation,  and  to  give  de¬ 
vice  to  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
the  verdict  of  a  partial  circle,  is  too  frequently  reverfed  by  the 
W^unal  of  the  public,  and  that  the  elFufions  of  an  amiable  and 
J-tivated  mind,  which  amufe  and  delight  a  friendly  fociety,  are 
Wf  different  from  thofe  produdions  of  genius  which  have  claims 
■  general  admiration.  There  is  no  auxiliary  circum dance  to  aid  the 
>  Wpreflion  of  poetry  on  the  impartial  reader.  No  affeCtion  bialfes, 
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ro  poUtenefs  fupprefies,  liis  opinion.  The  eloquence  cf  fniilcs,  i];. 
nuilic  oi  aixcilts,  furvive  not  in  the  labours  of  the  primer ;  and 
criticlfin,  rigid  and  iiiexorablc,  in  her  fidelity  to  genius,  mult  vigl. 
Janily  guard  its  honours.  Such  were  the  refieclions  which  a  peruui 
of  the  poem  before  us  naturally  fuggefted.  It  evidences  prcdrelv 
that  ihare  of  judgment,  tailc,  information,  and  accomplilhmer.:, 
which  are  fitted  for  the  amufement  and  ornament  of  private  life ;  bu:, 
as  the  production  of  a  candidate  for  poetical  fame,  we  can  haveluth 
hefitation  in  predicting  its  fate.  Its  firit  and  moit  prominent  fault  L, 
the  want  of  that  unity  of  conception  and  dcfign,  fo  necefiary  to  give 
coherency  and  intcrclt  to  every  work  of  fancy.  In  its  texture  tllCiC 
is  difplayed  nothing  of  that  art  by  which  the  incidents  are  mad? to 
arife  out  of  each  other,  and  the  fublcrviency  of  all  to  the  find 
adion  becomes  manifeit.  d  his  perlormance  is  not  a  piclure,  hut  a 
gallery  cf  paintings,  and,  in  its  efled,  intcrelt  is  annihilated  Ir.  di- 
vifion.  lb  introduce  anvl  difmils  the  names  of  fubordinate  ate, 
wijfhout  a  feature  of  diilindl  character,  or  any  eftbrt  to  intcr\vea\j 
their  fortunes  with  the  event  of  the  p'ocni,  is  to  offend  againlt  ever)' 
precept,  from  the  obfervation  of  whicli,  narrative  poetry  derives  it) 
imprefiion,  its  regularity,  and  its  beauty.  In  the  vcrfification  ot  1*- 
veral  palfages  of  the  New  Tcftament  \vc  meet  with  marks  of  a  taiie 
captivated  with  glare,  and  infenfible  to  the  charms  of  the  lovely  and 
iinprelfive  fimplicity  of  the  original.  The  piCiurefque  contrait  be¬ 
tween  the  ‘  lily  cf  the  njale*  and  ‘  Sdemon  in  all  his  glories^  is  thus  en¬ 
veloped  by  our  author  in  unintcrefting  generalities: 

*  The  flow’ry  tribes  furvey,  that  in  the  dale  I 

Uncultur’d  blofibm,  and  perfume  the  gale.  I 

No  pining  care,  no  waiting  toil,  they  know,  I 

Yet  drcil  in  beauty’s  livelied  colourings  glow.  ♦  I 

Art’s  mimic  hand  would  emulate  in  vain  I 

llic  radiant  dies  that  deck  this  humble  train/  I 

In  the  fame  fpirit  is  verfified  and  expanded  the  words  cf  jefus  U)| 
his  friend :  I 

*  To  thy  kind  care  this  lail  bequefl  receive  ;  I 

’Tis  all  thy  Mailer  hath  on  earth  to  give.  I 

Her  as  a  mother  let  thy  heart  revere,  I 

And  thou,  my  parent,  hold  him  ever  dear.’  I 

To  have  thus  violated,  by  vulgar  declamation,  an  exquifitc  r:  B 
lure  of  fricndlhip  and  filial  piety,  impeaches,  almoll  as  miichiB 
tendernefs  of  the  heart,  as  the  corrednefs  of  the  tallc.  It  is  the  ,B 
neral  chara^er  of  the  images  and  deferiptions  of  thi<  poem  tha’ -  ■ 
i'eldom  rife  to  any  thing  eminent  enough  to  be  noriced  as  the  gtoi'B 
of  commendation  or  of  blame.  Nature,  it  is  true,  is  i:ot  ci:  -  B 
by  aficClation,  nor  fwoln  into  tumour ;  hut  it  is  faintly  arc!  ciirB 
pictured  by  the  rifelefs  pencil  of  an  uulmpairioned  fancy,  '"B 
cation  is  fmooth  and  languid.  The  language  is  marked  by  th:*t 
and  humble  propriety  widch  wifely  afpires  not  to  any  hazardous  iB 
vation  ;  conlcious  that  it  polTcffes  little  to  conipenlaie  a  fali.  B 
mafficrc  of  the  infaius  w  ill  afford  an  idea  cf  the  cornpofuion  :  1 
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*  Mark  what  foul-harrowing  groans  of  deep  defpair 
Float  on  the  gale,  and  llrike  iny  trembling  ear! 

What  mean  thofe  fhricks  of  woe,  that  wild  uproar. 

And,  O  my  heart,  that  crimfon  tide  of  gore  1 
Thou  fun,  whofe  eye  o'erlookll  earth’s  ev’ry  clime. 

Say,  in  the  periods  of  revolving  time. 

Say,  didft  thou  e’er  fo  black  a  feene  furvey 
As  ftamps  with  infamy  this  woe-fraught  day 

.Art.  17.  Elegant  Orations y  ancient  anil  moderny  (jfc.  By  the 
MoJfopyA.M.  8vo.  2s.6d.  Kearllcy.  London,  1788. 

The  prndice  of  declaiming,  fo  much  cultivated  in  t!:c  fchools  of 
antiquity,  has,  in  modern  education,  comparatively  been  negle^led. 
It  is,  however,  not  without  it:^  ufe,  whether  \vc  regard  it  as  dcligned 
to  form  the  tafte,  or  to  prepare  youth  for  public  fpeaking.  The 
editor  of  the  volume  before  us  has  feleded  thoL  paflages  in  ancient 
and  modern  orations  which  he  thinks  belt  adapted  for  this  purpofc  ; 
but  though  the  idea  be  well  conceived  and  intended,  the  feledion 
is,  in  our  opinion,  often  taftelefs  and  injudicious.  To  offer  mifer- 
able  tranflations  of  Cicero  and  Demofthenes,  as  fpecimens  of  ancient 
eloquence,  is  furely  as  abfurd  as  if  a  critic  were  to  animadvert  on 
Homer  in  the  verfions  of  Chapman  or  Hobbes.  The  arrangement 
is  ludicroufly  fantailic.  J D— -  following  Demofthenes  or  Ci¬ 
cero,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  a  fmile.  ’Fhe  compiler  has  filled  his 
work  with  the  efFufions  of  men,  who,  though  they  may  be  confpi- 
cuous  as  noify  or  loquacious  leaders  of  parliamentary  debate,  arc 
not  to  be  named  among  orators  ;  while  he  contents  himfelf  with  one 
extract  from  the  orations  of  Mr.  l-urke,  the  only  models  which 
England  can  oppofe  to  the  mallerpicces  of  clafiical  antiquity  ;  or 
which  the  prefent  age  can  with  confidence  deliver  to  poileiity  for  ad¬ 
miration  and  examplej__  The  chajraeder  of  Charles  i  ownfuend,  the 
allufion  to  the  elder  Lord  Bathurft,  the  defeription  of  the  invafion  of 
the  Carnatic,  paflages  which  would  have  extorted  the  applaufe  of 
Dionyfius  or  Quintilian,  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted  in  a  col- 
ledion  deiigncd  to  exercife  the  Englifli  youth  in  declamation.  Yet 
this  performance  may  be  ufed  properly  enough,  as  a  maiiual,  to  pre¬ 
pare  young  minds  for  higher  performances. 

Art.  18.  Vacunalia  ;  conjtjling  of  Ejfays  in  Verfe  on  various  SubjeSIs, 
nxjith  fame  Tranjlations .  By  the  Rev.  Edvjard  Davies,  Ledurer  of 
Sodbury.  8vo.  2S.  Robinfons.  London,  1788. 

To  dwell  long  on  tins  publication  would  tire  our  readers  with 
.repetitions  of  the  common -places  of  critielfm.  In  the  author’s 
higher  efforts  there  is  little  majeily  ;  in  his  gay  effufions  there  is 
little  courtlinefs.  The  part  of  the  volume  which  has  moft  claim 
topraife,  is  a  poem  on  a  jail,  written  with  that  air  of  ludicrous  fo- 
lemnity  of  which  the  Splendid  Shilling  fumifhed  the  firft  example. 
The  defeription  in  it  of  the  poverty  of  a  ftroiiing  player  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  merit ; 

*  When  his  regal  fway 
Is  over,  and  the  monarch  now  depos’d. 

He  marches  huge  to  buy  a  butter’d  roll 
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For  brcakfaili  and  fubdue  dire  hunger’s  frown. 

\'idorious  it  ill  his  majedy  he  holds 

With  doubtful  fvvay;  though  reft  of  pow’r,  maintains 

Big  word,  and  meafur’J  Ilep,  and  mounting  eye; 

Nor  can  the  beggar  quite  depofc  the  king.’ 

Art.  19.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Blake ^  Bart,  ^^herein  his  Argu» 
mentsfer  the  Abolition  cf  Fithes,  and  the  Reform  of  the  Church  Re- 
fvenueSf  are  candidly  confuiersd,  and  their  Futility  expofedy  lAc.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Evans.  London,  1788. 

The  controverfy  concerning  the  expediency  of  tithes  might  be 
comprifed  in  a  nut-ihell.  It  is,  on  one  hand  urged,  that  this  inoJe 
of  collefling  the  revenues  of  the  church  is  a  perpetual  fource  of 
vexatious  and  litigious  fuits,  which  impoverifli  the  people,  make  the 
pallors  odious,  and  render  their  religious  inftrudlion  unavailing.  I: 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  contended,  by  our  author,  that  a  revenue  ia 
kind,  is  the  only  one  that  will  incrcafe  with  the  increafing  price  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  various  degrees 
of  luxury,  which  neceflarily  produce  various  habits  of  txpence. 
But,  in  reply,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  grievances  of  a  con¬ 
trary  mode  are  now  patiently  endured  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
civil,  military,  and  naval  fervants  of  the  public.  He  pronounces, 
ex  catkedray  that  the  divine  right  of  tithes  is  a  neceflary  cenfe- 
quence  of  the  divine  legation  of  Mofes  ;  but  he  would  do  well  to 
.proportion  lefs  loofely  tlie  confidence  of  aflertion  to  the  cogency  of 
argument ;  for,  from  the  fame  premifes,  by  the  fame  fort  of  logic, 
he  might  with  equal  jullice  infer  the  indifpcnfable  obligation  of  clr- 
cumcilion,  of  a  fabbatical  year. 

Art.  20.  The  Genuine  Memoirs  of  Dennis  0^ Kelly y  Efq,  commonly  calld 
Count  O' Kelly.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Stalker.  London,  1788. 

The  diverfified  adventures  of  this  foldier  of  fortune  are  amufing, 
and  form  an  inftrudllve  and  humiliating  piftirre  of  what  maybe  called 
London  life.  In  this  great  capital,  where  genius  may  for  ever  pine 
in  obfcurlty,  and  worth  ilniggle  with  indigence,  an  athletic  body, 
and  a  face  of  brafs,  are  able  to  elevate  vice  and  ignorance  to  opu¬ 
lence  and  diftinftion.  The  profpeft  of  fuch  feenes  are  mortifying  t) 
•virtue  and  talents. 

Art.  21.  An  Authentic  Detail  of  Particulars  relative  to  the  ieti 
Duchefs  of  Kingftc7i.  8vo.  35.  6d,  fewed.  Kearfley.  London,  1788. 

At  the  death  of  a  perfonage  fo  celebrated  as  the  Duchefs  of 
Kingilon,  certain  inidullrious  authors,  who  always  take  the  alarm  r. 
fuch  an  event,  are  immediately  put  in  motion,  and  all  the  repo* 
•fitories  of  fcandal  for  forty  years  back  are  raked  for  the  purpofeof 
gratifying  the  curlofity  of  the  public.  This  detail  is  moftly  com- 
•piled  from  oral  tradition,  the  authenticity  of  which  feem*  to  depend 
upon  the  general  currency  of  report.  The  trial  of  her  Grace,  or 
rather  of  the  Countefs  of  Briftol,  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  forms  alio  a 
part  of  the  narrative,  which  concludes  with  a  copy  of  her  laft  will. 
A  print  of  the  lady,  as  (he  appeared  at  the  .Venetian  ambafiador’s 
ball,  in  Somerfet-Houfe,  is  prefixed  to  the  Memoirs.  There  a:s 
.  JkliO  fiUi^y  particulars ‘which  will  not  fail  to  gratify  thofc  minds  wb'J 
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aie  fond  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  great.  And  it  is  but  impar¬ 
tial  to  admit  that  the  performance  before  us  is  well  written,  and 
gives  a  juif  portrait  of  a  very  cxtraordinaiy  charader. 

Art.  22.  The  Life  ami  Memoirs  of  Elisuiheth  ChudUhh,  aficn.vards 
Mrs,Hir^eyt  and  Coiinufs  of  BriftoU  com?nonly  ceuleJ  Duchejs  of 
King/ton,  d '1X0  Parts,  ^.to.  2S.  Ivandall.  Loudon,  1788. 

Idiefe  Memoirs  are  in  a  larger  and  Icfs  portable  lize  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  much  worfe  printed;  but  letm  rot  to  be  lo  copious. 
There  is,  however,  no  eliential  difference  in  the  narrative.  The 
chief  diitindiori,  exclmive  of  that  mentioned,  is,  that  this  copy  of 
the  Memoirs  contains  an  additional  print  of  the  Dtichefs  of  Kinglton 
in  the  drefs  wiiicii  Ihe  wore  on  lier  introduciioa  to  the  Empreis  of 
RuOia. 

Art. 23.  A  Guide  to  ths  Lottery  ;  or.  The  Lanvs  of  Chance  laid  doi.vn 
in  a  plain  and  intelligible  Manner  ;  ixherein  is  jheivn  the  Probabilities 
arijing  from  any  propofed  Circumfance  of  Play  ;  applied  to  the  Solution 
of  a  Variety  of  curious  ^luefions  relating  to  Cards,  Dice,  Loiters,  tife, 
Likeixife  the  ixhule  Bujinefs  of  inf  ring  Tickets  in  the  State  Lottery 
clearly  explained ;  the  feveral  Ad'vantages  taken  by  the  Ojflce- Keepers 
pointed  out  ;  and  an  eajy  Method  given,  hereby  ans  Per  Jon  may  cem^ 

pute  the  Probability  of  his  Succefs  upon  purchafng  or  injuring  any 
particular  h numbs r  oj  Tickets  ;  au/V/»  a  Table  of  the  Price  of  Inf  ranee 
for  every  Day's  Draining  in  the  enfuing  Lottery  ;  another  Table,  con¬ 
taining  the  K umber  of  Tickets  a  Perfn  ought  to  piirchaje  to  make  it  an 
equal  Chance  to  ha^e  any  particular  Pri^e  t  nxith  Jevcral  other  curious 
Tables,  To  'ivhich  is  added  a  Companion  for  the  Draught -Flayer,  cen- 
talning  Thirty  Jelecl  Came  >  of  Draughts,  Jhevoing  the  Manner  cf  mo  ving 
ihe  Pieces  to  the  bejl  Advantage  ;  together  nxith  feveral  critical  Siiu^ 
fit  ions  to  'vjin  Ga'mesf  and  fne  Strokes,  nevea  before  publijhcd ;  being 
ihe  Ref  lilt  rf  the  Prabiice  and  Obj'ervations  of fome  of  the  firji  P  layers  ^ 
By  W,  Painter,  8vo.  2S.  Kearfley.  London,  1787. 

The  title-page  of  this  pamphlet  is  fo  full  with  refped  to  its  con¬ 
tents  that  it  is  unneceffary  for  us  to  add  any  thing  on  the  fabjed. 
Mr.  Painter  appears  to  be  a  prefiding  prieft  in  the  temple  of  for¬ 
tune;  and  to  his  care,  though  with  much  unavailing  fympathy,  we 
mult  confign  the  idolaters  of  the  blind  goddefs. 

Art.  24.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hen,  the  Lord-Chancellor  of  Great- 
Britain  on  the  Subjcbl  of  a  Petition  ( noiv  befere  him)  relative  to  the 
Proof  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  under  one  of  the  late  Bankruptcies,  410. 
2s.  Richardfon.  Londo.i,  1788. 

The  queftlon  agitated  in  this  Letter,  is  involved  in  great  difficulty, 
and  the  determination  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  becomes  extremely 
important.  •  The  author  examines  what  may  be  the  probable  cor\- 
fcquences  of  the  edablifhment  of  a  principle  relative  to  this  fubjed, 
lately  recognifed  by  the  Court  of  King’s-Bench  ;  and,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  bad  confequences  of  that  decifion,  he  propofes  that  the 
onus  prohendi  fhould  be  placed  upon  the  accepter  of  the  bill  inftead  pf 
holder. 
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Art.  25.  A  Probationary  Ode  for  tho  Laureafjhip,  By  George  Keaff^ 
Efq.  H  ritten  in  1785.  With  Notes ^  critical  and  explanatory ,  by  thi 
Editor.  4to.  2S.  Kearfley.  London,  1788. 

The  idea  of  thefe  Odes  Probationary,  our  readers  will  remember, 
was  originally  darted,  on  the  death  of  the  late  laureat  Mr.  White- 
head,  by  fome  wicked,  political  wits,  by  whom  they  were  made  the 
vehicle  of  fatire  on  the  principal  members  and  friends  of  adminillra- 
tion.  In  thofe  humorous  effuflions,  with  much  point,  tlierc  was 
combined  a  degree  of  marked  improbability ;  as  it  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  fuppofed  that  the  great  officers  of  date,  &c.  could  look, 
with  a  degrading  ambition,  to  the  attainment  of  the  vacant  laurel! 

The  editor  of  the  prefent  Ode,  who  is  more  than  fuppofed  to  be 
a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Keate,  by  making  this  gentleman  a  candidate 
for  the  fcarcely-enviable  honours  of  the  laureatffiip,  has  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  probability ;  but  we  can  fay  little  for  the  hu- 
niour,  and  lefs  for  the  tendency  of  the  work.  Eleven  danzas,incre 
nearly  allied  to  the  poifon  than  to  the  verdure  of  the  laurel,  are  eked 
out,  by  ironical  comments  on  each,  to  the  fize  of  a  pamphlet.  In 
thefe  Mr.  Keate  is  reprefented  as  one  of  the  verieft  blockheads  that 
ever  gafped  for  literary  fame.  The  ^  arrow  thus  fliot  o’er  the 
the  houfe-top,*  by  the  fei-difant  editor,  yet  hurts  not  his  ‘  hrothaP 
There  is  no  perfon,  we  mult  fay,  who  has  ever  read  the  ‘  Sketches 
•from  Nature,*  who  will  not  allow  Mr.  Keate  to  fpeak  of  bterne 
•in  the  language  of  Corregio ; 

*  E  fono  pittorc  anch’  Jo  !* 

Art.  26.  An  Epifle  from  Pindar  to  his  pretended  Coufn  Peter \ 
•which  are  many  curious  and  original  Anecdotes  of  the  Pfeudo-P index ^ 
lAc.  4to.  2S.  Bew.  London,  1788.  ‘ 

Mr.  Garrick,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  introduces  the  very  ludi¬ 
crous  image  of  ‘  a  minno^w  towing  off  a  ^whaled  Peter  Pindar,  in  his 
literary  progrefs,  has  exhibited  the  reverfe  of  this  piQure,  as  he 
appears  like  a  •whale  attended  by  many  a  minnonjo  ;  and,  purfuing  tre 
fimile,  we  can  by  no  means  grant  to  the  author  of  the  prekn: 
epillle  to  rank  even  amongll  the  largeft  of  the  fry  ! 

An  attack  is  here  made  on  Peter  by  tracing  him  back  to  Corn¬ 
wall,  his  native  diflrifl,  from  whence  fome  anecdotes  are  brough:, 
ifUc  title  ot  anecdotes  may  be  given  to  circumllances  neither  cu- 
rxous,  plaufible,  nor  interefting !  Peter  is  alternately  ftylcd  a 
a  ferpenty  and  a  dragony  and  is  reprobated  in  the  hariheft  terms— 
Ipcak  of  the  metre  as  well  as  of  the  language - for  having  dired 

■  With  jaundiced  micrcfcope  to  view 

The  deep  recejfes  of  his  monarch’s  mind.* 

In  thefe  two  lines  what  a  glorious  fund  of  difeovery !  h- 

ever  imagined,  before  this  modern  Pindar  wrote,  that  a  micrcfcope  wsj 
the  fittefl  inftrument  for  looking  into  a  deep  recefs  ?  Or  what  High* 
of  his  great  anceftor  can  equal  the  felicitous  ftroke  by  which 
transfers  the  difordcr  of  the  ^e  to  the  glajfes  by  which  it  ^ 
affilled  ? 

After  filling  two  dozen  pages  with  fimilar  materials,  he  at  lerc' 

calls  on  the  laureat,  to  take  up  the  quill  againft  the  bold  fatyrift  of - 
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Royal  Mailer.  This  is  certainly  the  moil  fruJent  part  of  the  cplllle  ! 
There  are  undoubtedly  thofe  who  arc  of  opinion  that  Peter  has 
treated  the  fovereign  with  too  much  freedom  ;  but  fuch  a  convi^lion 
will  neither  be  excited  nor  impreffed  by  tlie  preleat  proJudioa. — Ncn 
tali  auxilio,  Sec* 

Art.  27.  Sop  in  the  Pan  for  Peter  Pindar^  Efq*  or,  a  late  Invitation 
to  Cheltenham,  A  Burlejque  Poem  bj  PiaJaromajiix,  410.  is.  6d. 
Robinlbns.  London,  1788. 

In  this  burkfque  poem,  which  is  intended  as  a  flnr  on  the  filencc 

of  Peter,’ our  author  fuppofes  him  to  be  invited  by  the  k - g  to 

come  down  to  Cheltenham,  and  take  upon  him  the  oih’ce  of  prelid- 
ing  at  the  temple  of  Cloacina,  when  the  k - g  goes  there,  to  faci¬ 

litate  by  his  humour  and  drollery  the  paflage  of  the  water.  He 
here  gives  an 'imaginary  dialogue  between  the  k— g  and  Peter, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  give  him  a  gentle  rebuke  for  his  late  jokes  on 
majelly ;  and  recommends  him  to  be  more  c  aitious  in  future,  but 
not  learn  to  flatter,  and  likewife  to  inquire  of  I'eter  what  people 
fay  of  his  meafures  ;  to  all  v/iiich  queitions  Peter  is  made  to  give 
very  arch  and  fubmiliive  anfwcrs.  This  poem  does  not  .appear  to 
us  altogether  deflitute  of  humour  ;  neither  do  we  think  our  readers 
will  be  fo  very  much  dlflatislicd  with  the  verftticauon.  On  the 
w'hole,  it  feems  to  us  by  far  the  bell  fatyrical  poem  we  recolledt  to 
have  feen  on  Peter  Pindar.  In  the  addrefs  to  the  .public;  after  apo- 
logifing  for  making  free  with  an  old  favourite  of  theirs,  the  author 
intimates  that  the  few  lines  which  he  hazards  the  publicaticm  of, 
are  only  meant,  if  they  are  well  received,  as  preparatory  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  another  labour  of  his  mufe,  which  he  hopes  will  give 
Peter  a  fmart  fiaggcllation.  As  a  fpecln.cn  of  hls^  language  and 
manner,  we  give  the  following  lines; 

t  Funny  Peter, 

Funny  Peter, 

Full  of  metre. 

Full  of  metre. 

Peter,  Hark  !  what  founds  aflbil  mine  ear  ? 

Sure  Tis  my  S— n's  voice  1  hear. 

O  yes;  from  none  but  him  thefs  words  can  flow; 

The  r - 1  duplicates  full  well  1  know. 

'G— Yes,  Peter,  ’tis  thy  lovM  and  loving  K - g; 

For  thee  my  bowels  yearn  at  C - m  fpring. 

Now,  Peter,  run  with  utmoft  fpecd 

.  •.  To  help  thy  K - g  in  tiipe  of  heed. 

Put  thy  better  foot  before. 

As  thou  didlt  in  days  of  yore. 

In  thy  youthful  occupation  ;  ^  . 

Whether  fome  pregnant  Cornilh  dame,  ^ 

Or  fome  haplefs  virgin’s  lhame,  . 

'  Call’d  for  quick  obftetrication.  . .  ,  ^ 

Friend  Peter,  thou’rt  fo  very  droll,  I  fnJ, 

’’  /  So  full  of  humour  and^off  cppiic  matter,  .  x.nH 

To  thee  this  courtly  office  Tve  affign’d,  , 

T  To'hrfp  die  paflage/  of  my  C— water,  ^ 
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Not  one  of  all  my  fubjefts  do  I  know 
So  fit  to  fill  this  pretty  poft  as  thou. 

A6l  well  thy  part  in  this,  and  by  and  by 
In  other  p<  ints  thy  talents  1  may  try. 

But,  for  the  prefent,  this  will  fuit  thee  bed ; 
*TwllI  give  thee  fcope  for  m.my  a  merry  jed  ; 

For  well  I  know  that  ev*ry  thing  thoul’t  tell. 

To  make  the  people  laugh  at  C - m  welL 

But,  Peter,  in  this  fun  cf  thine  there  are 
Some  things  in  which  thy  jokes  are  puQi’d  too  far. 
My  r— !  fpeech  to  make  the  ridicule 
Of  ev’ry  little  filly  grinning  fool ; 

My  words  of  majedy  for  thee  to  play  with, 

Arc  liberties  i  neither  can  nor  will  away  with. 

I  fear  thoul’t  turn  out  cne  of  that  vile  fort 
Of  varlets,  which  infeft  each  monarcirs  court. 

Who  wear  our  livery  fuits  and  fplte  us. 

Who  eat  our  pudding,  and  backbite  us.’ 


Art.  28.  ^hel'rlumph  of  Volfcnc\  or,  A  Peep  behind  the  Curt  ah 

at  the  Weihninfer  EleSiion*  With  Sketches  of  fame  public  Charadcr:, 

By  Pepper  Pa^  quiny  Efq.  4to.  IS.  Axtell.  London,  1788. 

This  poem  is  a  violent  fatire  on  Mr.  Fox,  under  the  charadcr  of 
Volpone ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  written  in  fuch  an  illiberal  and  ahu- 
five  drain  that  no  party-fpirit  can  judify.  The  character  of  the 
Duke  of  P— d  is  likewife  mod  indecently  treated.  The  god- 
defs  of  Confufion,  a  goddels  whom  we  have  never  before  heard 
fpoken  of,  is  reprefented  on  the  late  vacancy  for  Wedminder  to 
be  calling  a  council  of  her  friends,  ana  recommending  her  fifter  DIL 
cord  to  endeavour  to  ilmart  the  views  cf  the  court  candidate,  and 
and  give  every  aflidance  in  her  power  to  Volpone,  whofe  charadcr 
is  drawn  in  the  dvirked  colours.  There  appears  to  us  nothing  in 
the  veriitication  of  this  poem  to  recommend  it ;  and  the  language 
is  ’harlh,  and  frequently  obfeure.  It  feems  to  us  fomething  fingu- 
lar,  that  all  our  bed  writers  Ihould  be  on  the  fide  of  oppofuion ; 
and  that,  there  has  net  hitherto  been  one  of  any  note  to  Itand  forth 
in  defence  of  adminidration.  Lord  Belgrave,  and  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  conditudoual  club,  have  the  honour  of  this  poem 
being  infcrlbed  to  them. 


Art.  29.  A  Letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
appointed  to  confeder  cf  the  High  Price  of  Pro  vifons  ;  on  the  Ef  etis  of 
the  Exetjs  cf  Copper  Money  no^v  in  Circulation  ;  and  the  (iijprcfcr- 
tionate  Value  that  is  fet  upon  it.  8vo.  is.  Dilly.  London,  178S. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  employed  the  whole  of  his  letter 
in  difeuding  the  pernicious  effeds  which  he  confiders  the  circulauon 
of  bafe  copper,  and  of  copper  below  its  intrinfic  value,  to  have 
upon  trade.  This  he  alTerts ;  which,  however,  we  cannot  readily 
credit,  to  be  one  caufe  of  the  high  price  of  provilions.  We  appre¬ 
hend  the  great  influx  of  gold  and  fllver.  into  this  country,  and  the 
fpirit  of  moacjolifing  all  the  neceflarics  of  life,  to  be  much  more 
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immedinte  caufcs  of  the  high  price  of  provlfions.  In  the  coi:rfe  of 
his  pamphlet  he  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  what  probably  many  of 
our  rca^iers  do  not  know,  that  the  real  value  of  the  copper-money 
iffued  from  the  Tower  is  net  above  one  third  cf  what  it  paifes  for. 

^  for/  1:  ys  our  author,  ‘  the  Eall-India  Company  can  buy  copper 
at  eightpence  per  pound,  and  the  Mint  deliver  theirs  out  at  two 
ihilhngs. 

Art.  36.  The  Farmer  convinced;  or,  The  Ri^kvieers  of  the  Monthly 
r^'vie^v  anaiondfed  ;  their  Ignorance  expo/ed ;  and  their  *vague,  futile, 
and fallacious  jjjjiriions  refuted :  alfo,  14  ' - b  Nevo  and  Compen¬ 

dious  Syjieni  of  Hujlc.ndry  difjeded ;  ■u:ith  Remarks  on  his  Patent  Drill 
Ilachine.  By  Benjamin  Br amble y  an  old  experienced  Farmer.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Newberry.  17S8. 

4 

It  is  not  in  the  leaft:  rurprifing  if  authors,  when  difappointed  in 
the  pralfo  they  hope  to  derive  from  tlieir  performances,  lliould  be  dif- 
pofed  to  accufe  their  critics  of  unjuft  feverity  and  cruel  partiality; 
nor  is  it  a  vvonder  if  irafcible  minds,  with  thefe  feelings,  ftiould 
fometimes  give  vent  to  their  fpleen  in  ahuiive  recriminations.  The 
work  before  us  owes  its  origin  to  feelings  of  this  fort ;  and  as  the 
author  feems  not  to  know  what  clofe  reafening  is,  he  has  fut)ftitutcd 
abufc  in  the  place  of  argument,  and  vulgar  quaintnefles  of  expreflion, 
which  he  miftakes  for  wit.  But,  not  finding  in  himfeif  a  lufticient* 
fund  of  even  this  coarfe  kind  of  humour  and  ribbaldry,  he  has  ran- 
facked  the  various  publications  that  difippointed  felf-love  have  pro¬ 
duced,  to  cull  from  them  a  cento  of  common -place  abufe  of  critics 
and  reviewers,  who  are  held  up  by  him,  as  far  as  his  powers  go,  as 
a  moft  needy,  fervile  pack  of  rogues  and  fools.  We  hope  this  -very 
rejpeBable  critic,  for  he  dubs  himfeif  of  that  order,  will  feel  himfeif 
foaiewh'at  fnorc'  al  eaic  after'  having  thrown  off  this  copious  dif- 
charge.  Mr.  Bramble,  who  feems  to  be  nearly,  'irry  nearly,  conr 
nefted  with  Mr.  Winter,  does  not  content  himfeif  with  abufing  the 
critics  of  Mr.  Winter’s  performance,  but  proceeds  to,  become  his 
panegyrift  in  the  moft  fulfome  ftrains  of  adulation,  under  the  title 
of  an  analyfis  of  the  Compendious  Syfem  of  Hujbandry.  If  Mr.  Win¬ 
ter  himfeif,  really  aflifted  in  the  fabrication  of  this  publication, 
which  it  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  deny,  from  the  particular’s  men¬ 
tioned  in  many  parts  of  the  work  as  coming  fronj  him,  vanity  muft 
be  in  him  a  very  predominant  pafiion  indeed  ;  and  we  fear  it  will  be 
but  little  gratified  by  the  effeds  of  this  poor  performance — which 
nothing  but  a  fenfe  of  duty  could  have  induced  us  to  perufe  to  an 
end. 

Art.  31.  The  Tnvin  Si/lers  ;  or.  The  T fells  of  Education.  A  Novel, 
r  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  a  Lady*  lamo.  3  vols.  9s.  fewed. 
Hookham.  London,  1788. 

[  This  novel  confiils  chiefly  of  the  hiftory  of  two  ladies,  who  were 
-  educated,  one  with  her  family  in  the  country,  and  the  other  under 
I  the  direftion  of  a  lady  in  town  ;  each  of  them  in  thofe  fafliionable 
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accomplifhments  wliich  were  thouglit  fuitable  to  their  rank  and  for¬ 
tune.  The  account  of  their  diipolitions,  and  progrefs  in  education, 
is  related  in  a  icrain  of  panegyrical  narrative  that  proves  iiucrclting 
from  the  ainiablenefs  of  their  characters,  and  the  delicate  fcnfibiliiy 
of  the  ladies  who  are  reprefcnted  as  the  guardians  of  their  youth. 
£:lides  thefc,  a  variety  of  perfonages  are  introduced  in  the  courie 
of  the  correfpondence  ;  and  fevcral  incidents  are  the  confequence. 
Kut  fome  of  the  latter,  however  natural,  feein  not  entirely  confident 
with  the  defign  infinuated  in  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  and  which, 
through  a  great  part  of  it,  is  the  burden  of  the  narrative.  The 
catafirophe,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid,  has  not  yet  taken  place ;  and 
we  are  ready  to  admit  the  apology ;  but  we  think  that  the  hiilory 
has  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to  involve  no  little  embarraffment  in  dilen- 
tar  gling,  at  lead  one  of  the  young  ladies,  from  the  unexpeded  in- 
diferetion  into  which  fhe  h.as  precipitated  herfclf.  d’he  work, 
however.  Is  wTitten  witli  much  delicacy,  vivacity,  and  fentimert; 
and  may  afford  gratihe  ition  to  a  reader  whofe  taite  is  even  falUdious 
with  regard  to  the  common  run  of  novels. 

Art.  32.  Tkt  Infuficiency  of  the  Cau/es  to  nx'hlch  the  Incrcafe  cf  th* 
Pcovy  and  of  the  Poores -bates  ^  have  been  cemmonU  afer  lied  \  the  Inn 
one  j.  ate d  ;  n.vith  an  Inquiry  into  the  Mortality  of  Country  tJoufs  cj 
Indufiry  ;  and  a  fight  general  Vievj  of  Mr,  Je  I  land's  Plan  for  ren¬ 
dering  the  Poor  independent.  By  the  Rev\  f,  Ho^vlctty  I  icar  cf 
Vunmo^^Vy  Pjfex,  8vo.  is.  6d.  Richardfcn.  London,  1788. 

The  caufes  commonly  afUgned  for  the  increafe  of  the  poor  are, 
the  injudicious  Tyfrem  of  pocr’s-laws,  and  their  defedive  execution; 
the  great  number  of  alehoufes  ;  the  growing  profligacy  of  the  peer; 
and  the  cngrofTir.g  of  farms.  Mr.  Hewlett,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that,  though  each  of  thefe  caufes  may  have  incidentally  contributed 
fomcthin|;,  they  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  effect.  The  prir.* 
cipal  cauie,  according  lo  his  idea,  and  which  has  operated  in  ether 
countries  as  well  as  cur  own,  has  been  the  greater  ad vai.ee  in  th^ 
price  of  provifions  than  in  die  price  of  1  ibour.  How  far  this  cpinic.i 
is  cenibeant  to  experience,  would  require  very  minute  and  extenilv: 
oblervation  to  determine.  Towards  eflablilhing  the  fad,  it  wouli 
be  Dcceirary  to  afeertain  the  annual  price  of  provifions  in  the  dir- 
ferent  counties  of  England  for  fevcral  years  back,  with  the  cor- 
refpondent  increafe  of  .the  poor.  This  calculation  Mr.  Kowlett  r;n3 
not  attempted,  and  the  conclufion  which  he  draws, muil  therefore 
prove  unfatisfndory ;  but  he  makes  many  judicious  obfcrvatioiis  re¬ 
lative  to  the  poor;  and  what  he  advances,  merits  the  coniideraucr* 
of  thofe  who  would  invelligate  the  fubjed  with  accuracy. 

Art.  33«  I^he  Sub/Iance  of  the  Speech  cf  Henry  Benufoy,  E/q,  /r  r  ' 
Briti/h  Society  for  extending  the  Fijheriesy  i^c,  at  their  Gem  rat  Co: 
held  on  Tuefday,  March  25,  1 7 88.  To  nxhich  is  added  a  CcR: 
the  Ad  for  the  Society^ s  Incorporation^,  Svo.  2S.  Cadell.  l-or** 
don,  1788. 

In  this  Speech  Mr.  Beaufoy  gives  a  general  account  of  the  co^- 
dud  of  the  diredors  of  the  Society,  from  their  appointment  in  i  * 
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month  of  Augufl,  i-’86,  to  tl.at  of  June  in  the  following  year.  He 
then  lays  before  the  Society  fuch  obrervations  on  ihc  general  llatc  of 
the  country  in  the  north  well  part  cf  Great -Britain,  and  on  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumftanccs  of  its  ooalls,  as  his  late  tour  had  fuggcilcd ; 
and  he  afterwards  ftates  the  principal  proceedings  of  the  diredors, 
from  the  return  of  their  committee  of  hifpedtion  to  the  25th  of 
March  lalK  1  he  whole  fpeech  is  perlpicuous,  and  difeovers  a  laud¬ 
able  zeA  and  exertion  for  extending  thofe  fifheries  which  are  the 
objcA  of  this  ufeful  fociety.  It  r^ppears  that,  at  the  time  when  this 
fpeech  was  delivered,  their  fubferiptions  amounted  to  twenty-lcven 
thoufand  pounds. 

Aar.  34.  ^ he  Arguments  of  Counfel  in  tie  EcclefaHical  Court  in  the 

Caufe  of  IngUfield ;  nxith  the  Speech  cf  Dr,  Cai<vert  at  gi  ving 
'Judgment,  Frinten  from  an  authentic  Copy  of  Gurneys  Short -band 
Notes,  8 VO.  IS.  Murray.  London,  1787. 

I'his  pamphlet  contains  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr. 
Compton  in  behalf  of  .vJrs.  Ingle  field,  who  infiituted  a  fiiit  in  the 
Ecclefiallical  Court  againft  her  hutband,  on  account  of  deferiion ; 
with  the  replies  of  Dr.  Wynne,  and  Dr.  Scott,  and  the  ftntence  of 
the  judge.  1  he  allegation  of  the  counfel  in  behalf  of  Tvlr.  Ingle- 
field  for  not  coh^^biting  with  his  wife,  was,  adultery,  in  Mrs.  Inglcfield, 
of  which  the  judge  did  not  think  there  was  fufiicient  proof,  and 
therefore  gave  the  decree  applied  for  by  the  counfel  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Inglefield,  which  whs  a  relHtuticn  of  conjugal  rights,  and  a 
monition  to  Mr.  Inglcfi.dd  to  treat  his  wife  kindly.  We  think  the 
fewer  remarks  that  are  made  on  a  pamphlet  of  this  nature  the 
better.  All  that  we  have  to  obferve  is,  that  the  fpeech  of  Dr.  Scott 
feems.to  .us,  in  point  of  argument,  though  fliort,  one 

of  the  mod  clear,  eloquent,  and  maderly  compofitions  that  we  have 
met  with  for  a  longtime;  and  as  fuch  we  take  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
commending  an  atteu.ive  peruial  of  it,  not  only  to  profcffional  men 
of  the  law,  but  to  all  thole  who  afpire  to  the  palm  of  eloquence. 

Art.  35.  hfrs,  Inglefcld's  Jufiification  ;  containing  the  Proceedings  in 
the  Pc  clef afii  cal  Courts  before  the  Right  W&rjhlpful  Dr ,  Calvert  yLL  ,D 
nvith  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Mrs,  Ann  Inglefield,  8vo.  is.  Scwcll. 
London,  1787. 

T  he  proceedings  here  pnblifhed  contain  extrafts  from  the  allega¬ 
tions  and  depofitions  of  witnefies  as  dated  by  the  counfel  on  each 
fide  at  the  opening  of  the  caufe,  with  their  fevcral  fpeeches,  w’hich 
we  have  already  noticed.  Mrs.  Ingieheld  then,  in  a  fummery  ad- 
drefs  to  the  public,  recapitulates  th*  whole  of  the  evidence,  and 
makes  fome  remarks  on  its  abfurdity  and  inconfifiency,  in  order  to 
make  her  innocence  appear  more  l^roiigiy.  In  the  appendix,  (he  has 
given  the  depofitions  at  length  of  the  j  rincipal  witnell'es  in  her  be¬ 
half.  The  pref*»:e  is  an  apology  from  Mrs.  Inglefield  for  inltitut- 
ing  a  fuit  of  defertion  in  the  Commons  againlt  her  hulband,  which 
(he  fays  was  done  foiely  to  clear  her  character  to  the  world,  and  her 
children.  She  here  mentions  fevcral  particulars  refpefting  her 
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conduft,  which,  it  appears,  have  been  miftated,  and  were  fpread 
abroad  to  prejudice  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Art.  Captain  Inglefield*  s  V indie  at  ion  of  his  Condu8\  or,  A  Reply 
to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  Mrs.  Inglef  eld's  'Jujiif cation*  8vo.  is.  Mur¬ 
ray.  London,  1787.  !  * 

It  rarely  happens,  when  two  people,  differ,  but  that  there  are 
faults  and  mift  .tements  on  both  fides..  This  pamphlet  is  an  attack 
upon  ft  veral  alfcrtions  made  by  Mrs.  Inglefield  in  her  juilifi cation 
refpefting  iVjr.  Ingleheld’s.  family  ;  .the  receipts  and  difburfements  of 
monies  not  unaccounted  for;  and. other  particulars;  which  we  can¬ 
not  help  joining  in  opinion,  with  Mr.  Inglefield^s  friends,  whom  our 
author,  at  the  beginning  of  his  pamphlet  obferves,  were  for  le- 
comincnding  him  riot  to  notice. 

Art.  37.  An  Anj'zver  to  Captain  Inglefield' s  Vindication  of  his  ConJud* 
8vo.  IS.  Sewell.  London,  1787. 

M  e  cannot  refrain  from  making  the  fame  remark  on  this  pamplilct 
we  did  bn  the  preceding  one,  that  it  woiild  have  been  much  better, 
after  a  fiiral  fcntcnce  in  a  court  of  law,  to  let  fuch  an  unhappy  fub- 
je6l  of  difcuffion  be  buried  in  oblivion'.  After  Mrs.  Inglefield  had 
given  the  bell  juftificaiion  to  the  world  in  her  power,  by  a  fummary 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Court,  we  think  Ihe  might 
have  flopped,  lids  pamphlet  is  written  to  controvert  feveral  af- 
fenions  made  by  Mr.  Inglefield  refpeding  her  extravagance,  her 
being  familiar  with  Webb  the  black,  and  other  matters  tending  to 
reprefent  Mrs.  Inglefield’s  conduft  in  a  difadvantageous  point  of  view 
to  die  World. 

Art.  38.  ■  Two  Pair  of  Portraits,  prefented  to  all  the  unhiajfed  Elec¬ 
tors  ofi  Great -Britain,  and  ejpecially  to  the  EleSiors  of  WefiminjUr* 
By  John  Horn  Tooke,  an  Ele^or  of  fVefiminfier.  8vo.  IS.  Johnfon. 
London,  1788. 

Envy  and  difappointment*  at  the  defeat  which  the  party  of  th;s 
learned  gentleman  met  with  in  the  late  eledion  for  Weftminfter,  feem 
io  h^ve  embiuered  his  pen  ;  and  his  party  having  been  rather  un- 
‘expeftcdly  but  minoeuv^ied  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  their 
opponents,  our'author,  in  order  to  take  revenge,  feems  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  expedients  of  little  mmds,  in  railing  and  throwing 
out  ‘the 'moll  bitter  invedives  againil  the  political  principles  and 
private  ^harader  qf  one  of  their  leaders,  and  his  neareft.and  dcare;l 
connexions.  •  The  two  pair  of  portraits  are,  firfl,  thofe  of  the  late 
Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Holland ;  and  then  thofe  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  F  ox.  The  outlines  of  their  charaders  are  fo  extravagantly 
drawn,' and  fo  high-coloured,  that  they  bear  little  refemblancc  to 
.  nature.  Tiioie  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  are  reprefented  as 
.  ht^ving  ,almoil  every  perfedion ;  .while  thofe  of  I  ord  Holland  and 
.Mr.  Fox,  are  compofed  of  almolt  every  fpecies  of  depravity.  Ifc 
.  firft  pair  iccm  to  be  by  far  the  bell  drawn.  In  pourtraying  the  Ic- 
.cofid,  our  author  is  comparatively  tedious  and  prolix.  After  giving 
the  two  pair  of  portraits,  he  concludes  with  a  few  political  quen?>, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  rights,  of  which,  our  author  fay'sl  Mr.  Fox 
wiihes  to  deprive  die  crown  and  the  people. 
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Art.  39*  RefleBions  on  a  late  Re/olution  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers  refpeBing 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland »  Addrejj'ed  to  the  Chancellor  and  Chief  JuJiice 
cf  the  Common  Pleas.  8vo,  is.  6d.  Bell,  London,  1788. 

This  pamphlet  contains  fome  remarks  on  the  contradidions,  which 
our  author  fays,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  have  fallen  into,  and  the  abfur-^ 
dities  they  arc  likely  to  give  rife  to,  by  their  decifions  on  the  articles 
of  the  ad  of  union,  refpcding  tlie  clcdion  of  peers  in  "Gotland  to  fervc 
as  reprefentatives  for  the  Scottilh  peerage  in  the  Britifh  parliament. 
We  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  there  fcems  fuch  a  want  of  connexion 
and  perfpicuity,  in  the  author’s  ideas,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  pamphlet  to  comprehend  the  force  of  his  arguments. 


For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For  NOVEMBER  1788. 

GREAT-BRITAIN. 

^HIS  month  Great-Britain  has  been  vifited  by  a  calamity 
the  moft  grievous  that  it  has  experienced  for  many  years. 
At  a  time  when  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation  were  prof? 
perous,  almoft  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  period,  and 
when  the  vigour  of  her  government  was  revered  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe,  _^e  larncntable  indifpofition  of  a  fovereign, 
whofe  amiable  virtues  and  mild  adminiftration  have  univerfally 
endeared  him  to  his  people,  affords  fubje£f  of  general  regret, 
and  awakens  in  every  loyal  breaft  the  moft  anxious  concern, 
both  for  his  recovery  and  the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  The  difafter, 
however,  though  great  and  ominous,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
prove  only  of  temporary  duration ;  and  that,  in  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  he  will  yet  be  reftored  to  enjoy,  for  a  length  of 
years,  the  affedion  and  gratitude  of  his  kingdoms.  In  the 
mean  time,  this  extraordinary  occurrence  has  produced  aa 
event  of  w^hich  but  few  exaihples  are  to  be  found  in  the  hlfto- 
rical  records  of  our  country  j  namely,  that  of  a 

CONVENTION  PARLIAMENT  ; 

in  which  the  two  eftates  of  the  kingdom  affemble,  after  a  pro-r 
rogation,  without  any  formal  fummons  from  the  crown.  This 
is  one  of  thofe  great  emergencies  where  there,  arifes  an  im- 
niediate  neceffity  for  decifive  meafures ;  and  the  fpirit  of  the 
conftitution  muft  fupply  the  incidental  defed,  w'hich  would 
otherwife  fufpend  all  the  vital  motions  of  government. 

^  REGENCY. 
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REGENCY. 

7'hc  frft  objeft  of  this  irregular,  but  abfolutcly  nccefiarv, 
parliament,  will  be  to  appoint  a  regency  for  the  government  oi 
the  kingdom  during  the  continuance  of  his  majefty’s  indirpofi- 
tion.  There  have  been  times,  when  the  ambition  of  obtaining 
this  vicarious  power,  has  excited  all  the  eftbrts  of  intrigue  in 
thofe  who  afpired  to  that  envied  preeminence  ;  but  there  is  reafon 
to  think  that,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  the  conteff,  if  any  rnoiiIJ 
arife,  will  be  confined  to  the  abettors  of  a  particular  regency,  and 
be  fupported  by  no  interefled  viev/s  of  any  perfon  or  perfon^ 
that  may  be  appointed  to  this  important  Ifation,  Should  the 
parliament,  as  ufually  happens  on  iubjeefs  of  fuch  extraordinary 
magnitude,  be  divided  in  opinion,  the  debate  will  probably  turn 
npon  three  points:  the  propriety  of  a  Regency;  whether  the 
Regency  ought  to  be  lingular  or  plural  ?  and,  if  plural,  whrj  are 
the  perfons  inoft  fit  to  be  nominated  to  the  cxcrcife  of  this 
delegated  authority?  The  determination  of  thefe  importaiit 
qucltions  may  eventually  involve  in  its  confequcnccs  the  dearclt 
riirhts  and  interefts  of  the  nation. 


ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  A  REGENCY. 

The  oppofers  of  a  Regency  will  naturally  remark,  that,  while 
a  fovercign  is  expofed  equally  with  the  meanneft  fubjedl  to  the 
infirmities  incidental  to  human. nature,  his  fecurity  is  not  pro- 
portionably  guarded  againll  the  ambition  of  individuals,  who 
may  be  interefted  in  fupporting  a  general  belief  of  the  royal  in- 
difpofition,  even  after  it  has  ceafed  to  exift.  If  a  Regency  is 
appointed,  what  pofitive  criterion  is  to  determine  the  capacity 
of  the  fovereign  for  refuming  the  functions  of  government? 
And  to  what  incorruptible  tribunal  miift  we  refort  for  the  ul¬ 
timate  decifion  of  fuch  capacity  ?  It  is  feldom  that  any  regent 
ever  voluntarily  relinquiflicd  the  alluring  excrcife  of  regal  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  there  is  great  danger  left,  to  maintain  fo  enviable 
a  ftation,  every  poflible  fpecies  of  influence  fhould  be  pratftileJ 
by  thofe  regents,  in  whom  the  luft  of  civil  power  has  been  in- 
creafed  by  the  habit  of  enjoyment.  This  circumftance  aflbrdi 
reafon  for  afeertaining,  by  the  ftrifteft  examination,  the  ho¬ 
nour,  the  patriotifm,  the  k»yalty,  and  difintereftednefs,  of  theie 
perfons  who  (hall  be  nominated  to  fuch  an  exalted  fituation  in 
ibciety  ;  and,  to  the  reproach  of  human  nature,  hiftory  prefents 
us  with  examples,  wliere  even  filial  piety  has  been  fliipwrcckeJ 
on  this  dangerous  rock  of  ungovernable  and  daring  ambition. 

I 

PRiNCi 


PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Thole  who  nrc  advocates  for  the  expediency  of  a  fmgle 
regent,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  will  propofe  for  this  office  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who,  being  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  and 
of  a  legal  age  for  the  admlnillration  of  government,  feems  to 
have  the  molt  natural  riglit  to  exercife  the  regal  power  during 
any  indifpofiticn  of  the  fovereign. 

OF  A  SINGLE  REGENT. 

Againfi:  this  prcpofal,  however  plaufibic,  arguments  of  great 
weight  may  be  advanced,  both  by  intereltcd,  and  difintereftcJ 
members  of  the  natiomJ  alfembly.  It  may  be  urged  with  equals 
if  not  fuperior  jiiftncfs,  that,  though  the  Prince  of  Vv'ales,  by 
his  near  relation  to  the  crown,  appears  to  have  the  belt  claim 
to  the  vicarious  pofleliion  of  a  power,  to  the  exercife  of  which, 
in  cafe  of  the  demife  of  his  royal  father,  he  v  oul J  immediately 
fuccced  *,  and  though  he  has  palled  the  legal  age  which  confers 
the  capacity  of  political  adminiftration ;  yet  it  would  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  experiment,  and  unworthy  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature, 
to  entruH;  to  a  youthful  regent  that  executive  power  whicli 
might,  by  imprudent  conduit,  be  perverted  to  the  detriment  of 
the  nation,  and  which  to  exercife  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
requires  abilities  matured  by  time,  and  improved  by  political 
obfervation.  That  his  prefent  majelly,  it  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  at  an  earlier  age,  fwayed  the  feeptre  with  honour  to 
himfelf  and  happinefs  to  his  people  ;  but  that  no  rational  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  founded  upon  an  inftance  which  was  only  a  fortu¬ 
nate  contingency :  the  will  of  God  and  the  laws  of  die  country 
determined  the  fuccclTion  to  power  at  the  former  crifis  ;  bur, 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  both  heaven  and  the  conftitution  refign 
us  to  the  freedom  of  choice  ;  and  all  the  laws  of  prudence  op- 
pofe  the  precipitate  refolurion  wliich  would  place  the  reins  of 
government  folely  in  the  hands  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
regent,  untutored,  .perhaps,  .in  the  arduous  fcience  of  politics, 
and,  though  generous  in  his  nature,  not  wholly  exempted  from 
the  fufpicion  of  partialities  unfavourable  to  the  fuccefsful  dif- 
charge  of  fo  important  an  office  :  that  the  dignity  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  can  fuffer  no  diminution  from  others  being  joined 
with  him  in  the  Regency;  that  the  appearance  of  a  precarious 
ftabilitv  of  government  might  prove,'  particularly  at  the  prefent 
crifis,  of  the  meft  pernicious  confcqucnce  to  our  own  intcrefts, 
as  well  as  to  thofe  of  other  nations  with  which  we  arc  united 
by  alliance;  and,  in  fine,  that  from  being  the  arbiters  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  might  fink  into  a  ftate  of  declenfion,  as  much  re- 
difccd  in  importance  bv  future  mifconduct  as  we  liave  already, 
from  a  funilar  caufe,  been  circumfcribcd  in  the  bounds  of  our 
empire. 

OF 


l^aihnal  Affair 
OF  A  DECIDED  REGEKCY. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  on 
this  ihtereftii.g  occafion.  But  there  is  a  Charybdis,  as  well 
as  a  Scylla,  to  be  avoided ;  and  while  the  wifdom  of  the  le- 
gidature  may  reprobate  the  opinion  which  would  favour  the 
nomination  of  a  fingle  regent  only,  it  may  likewife  equally 
difapprove  of  fuch  a  number  as  would  produce  the  inconve- 
nicncies  of  divided  authority,  and  obflrudt,  inlfead  of  giving 
immediate  efficiency,  to  the  operations  of  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment.  In  deliberating  on  this  fubjeft,  it  ought  ever  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  utmoft  attention  is  due  towards  fe- 
curing  a  perfeverance  in  thofe  falutary  meafures  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  have  been  purfued  by  his  prefent  majefty ;  as,  in 
the  event  of  a  happy  recovery,  which  may  God  in  his  mercy 
foon  effect !  the  vexation  which  he  would  inevitably  experience, 
from  a  difregard  to  his  political  principles,  might,  and  molt  pro¬ 
bably,  would,  produce  a  fatal  relapfe  of  his  diforder. 

BELLIGERENT  AND  OTHER  POWERS. 

At  a  time  when  the  folicitude  of  the  nation  is  ehgrofied  by 
domeftic  concerns,  it  happens  that  few  occurrences,  of  an  im¬ 
portant  nature,  have  ariicn  on  the  continent.  An  armillice,  to 
the  15th  of  May,  has  taken  place  between  Sweden  and  Dcii- 
mark,  and  wull  probably  terminate  in  a  peace ;  but  though 
Ruffia  has  withdrawn  a  part  of  her  force  from  Finland,  there 
is  yet  no  appearance  of  an  entire  ccllation  of  hoftilities  between 
her  and  the  Swedifh  monarch.  .The  Porte  and  his  enemies 
remain  nearly  in  the  fame  fituatioh  as  laft  month  ;  but  a  flame 
feems  to  be  kindling  in  Poland,  which,  under  the  active  di¬ 
rection  of  the  King  of  Pruffia,  is  likely  to  produce  effedls  no 
lefs  favourable  to  the  Ottoman  intereft  than  prejudicial  to  the 
Imperial  allies.  But  thefe  meafures  are  not  yet  fufficiently 
advanced  to  become  the  fubjecl  of  political  fpeculatioii. 
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